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inder fire at The U.S. Army Aberdeen Proving Ground. Photographed by the Burns Bros. 


Shell-stopping aluminum armor adds to the strategic mobility of America’s 


armed forces. It gives the same protection as steel and permits the construction of lighter 


weight, faster moving armored vehicles that can be rushed to the support of ground troops 
by plane, chute or copter. In the service of peace, no other metal is so light yet so tough 
as Alcoa* Aluminum. 


In the Service of Peace Yarcon ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY C AMERICA 








Another New Margarine From 
Fleischmann’s 


First Unsalted Margarine 
Made from 100% Corn Oil 
Is Ideal for Restricted Diets! 


4 Ideal for today’s modern salt-free diets! 


en OS 


4 Today, many Americans observe a wide vari- 


A ety of restricted diets. Among these are salt- 


we free diets and diets high in polyunsaturates. 
a7 Now, to aid people on these restricted diets, 


Fleischmann’s announces new Fleischmann’s 
Unsalted (Sweet) Margarine. 


No Salt Added! 
This delicious new margarine has no salt added. It contains 
about 70 times less sodium than salted spreads. That's why 
it's ideal for you if you're on a salt-free (sodium restricted) 


diet. 
High In Liquid Corn Oil! 


What's more, Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine is made 
from 100% corn oil, with almost one cup of liquid corn oil 
in every pound, It also contains another cup of corn oil, 
partially hydrogenated to help protect 
Fleischmann’s sweet, delicate flavor 


Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine gives 
you high linoleic content, high polyunsatu- 
rates. That’s why this new margarine is ideal for you if 
you're on a diet high in polyunsaturates. 





Used in Hospitals! 
So far, more than 100 hospitals use new Fleischmann’s 








Ideal for diets high in polyunsaturates! 
Contains almost one cup of liquid corn oil! 
Fresh-Frozen to protect its sweet, delicate flavor! 


Unsalted Margarine, with its unique dietary benefits. If you're 
on a salt-free diet or a diet high in polvunsaturates, or if you 
simply prefer the sweet flavor of an unsalted spread, this is 
the margarine for you. Get new Fleischmann’s Unsalted 
(Sweet) Margarine in the green foil package in your grocer's 
frozen food case. 


Fleischmann's also makes a lightly salted margarine, 
made from 100% corn oil, partially hydrogenated. It’s in the 
golden foil package in the refrigerated case. Both Fleisch- 
mann’s Margarines are sold on the West Coast in the famil- 
iar cube form. 


Distribution presently limited in some areas. 






FRESH-FROZEN 
in the green foil package 
in your grocer’s 
frozen food 
case 





By the Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


BE SURE vour margarine is made from 100% corn oil. Read the 
list of ingredients on the package front. 


Give your family the dietary benefits of... 
Fleischm i 
€1SC ANN S UNSALTED (SWEET) MARGARINE 
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Battle Over Bizerte 
Sir: 

From the glory that was De Gaulle’s, the 
outrage of Bizerte takes pre-eminence. Sadly, 
I have lost a hero. 

JoaNNE DUNAGAN 
Chicago 


Sir: 

Why all the tears over Bizerte? The 
French have asked the Tunisian government 
for years to stop sending aid to the F.L.N. 

So now I think the Tunisians received 
just what they deserved. Just what (if we 
had any guts) we would give Castro. 

Britt J. BLoomy 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


Sir: 

France has played the outlaw in Tunisia, 
and should be treated accordingly until she 
makes amends, by paying reparation and 
by commencing the orderly abandonment of 
the Bizerte naval base. 

Matcoitm H. Bett 
New York City 
Sir: 

I only hope that our marines will defend 
Guantanamo as valiantly as the French have 
detended Bizerte, 

Apam ROTTER 
New York City 


Sir: 

In reference to your remarks on President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia | July 28] “that 
the West would never look at him with the 
same confidence again’: 1 feel I ought to put 
the record straight that if France refuses to 
quit Bizerte and the U.S. is content enough 
to only issue statements of regret, then not 
only Mr. Bourguiba and the Tunisian people 
but the Afro-Asian countries as a whole will 
lose confidence in the West. 

Such acts of vandalism only 
decadence of France and the West. 

SYED SULTAN ANWER 
Karachi, Pakistan 
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Railroad Crisis 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the fine job of report- 
ing not only the problems, but also the 
progress and potential of America's rail- 
roads |Aug. 11]. 

A. C. KALMBACH 
Publisher 
Trains Magazine 
Milwaukee 


Sir: 

Ii a Time reporter had spent as much 
time at the presidential railroad-commission 
hearings in Washington as with D. J. Russell 
of the Southern Pacific, he would have clas- 
sified locomotive firemen as “useful” and 
would have realized that the $500 million 
“featherbedding” figure is fictitious. 

H. E. GILBert 


President 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 
Cleveland 


@ As Time reported, the estimate that $500 
million a year is lost to union featherbedding 
was made by the railroads, It is not sur- 
prising that President Gilbert uses a different 
set of numbers.—Ep. 
Sir: 

Shame on Railroader Russell for his atti- 
tude toward California wines, He should 
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know that here in America we have some of 
the finest wines in the world! 

He just hasn’t given our wines a chance. 
And like most militant religionists, he is 
inconsistent in that he permits slot machines 
in his Reno stations . . . Phooey! 

Rupy VALLEE 
New York City 


Come Life Eternal 
Sir: 

i am sure that the few remaining Shakers 
are grateful, as we here are, for the national 
recognition your article on Hancock Shaker 
Village {July 28] gave to our efforts to pre- 
serve for the public some of the fruits of 
this unique people’s way of life. We are just 
beginning, and we have a decade or two of 
work ahead of us. 

Only two of our 17 buildings have been 
opened to the public, but as money comes 
in as it has been from many areas, we will 
be opening others, The key structure of the 
village is the Shakers’ round, stone barn, 





SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


SHAKER BARN 


world-known for its size and functional de- 
sign (see cut). The barn has been a mecca 
for tourists, architects and builders since it 
was built in 1826. 

While we do have many generous patrons, 
as you indicated, our nonprofit corporation 
is scarcely confined to “well-off summer resi- 
dents of the Berkshires.” Our board of di- 
rectors and donors of money and Shaker 
articles include scholars, museum personnel 
from many areas, and dozens of not-so-well- 
off permanent Berkshire residents. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE K. MILLER 
President 
Shaker Community, Inc. 
Hancock, Mass. 


Sir: 

Your story of the Shakers reminded me of 
an account of a Shakers’ meeting in the 
memoirs of my late father-in-law, when he 
was a boy in Maine a hundred years ago. He 
went with his grandfather, a Freewill Bap- 
tist, more out of curiosity, | gather, than 
anything else. He always remembered the 
men’s guttural voices and the women’s shrill 
and squeaky as they came on the dance floor 
suiting their actions to their song: 

Come life, Shaker life, 

Come life eternal, 

Shake, shake out of me 

All that is carnal. 


I'll take a nimble step, 

I'll be a David. 

I'll show all the world 

How he behaved. 

The account concluded, “They were an in- 
dustrious and frugal people and were known 
to be honest and reliable.” ‘ 

FLORENCE PatcH WHITE 
Cambridge, Minn. 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Second-class 
nal mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. Number 7 





Looking Back 


Sir: 

Your article on the Nisei relocation plan 
{Aug. 11] certainly put a dent in my image 
of our American heritage. How we, as Amer- 
icans. could ever have permitted this is 
beyond my young mind. 

Jo Bern KLopMAN 
Holly, Mich. 
Sir: 

What a disgraceful memory to look back 
on! I read with deep mortification our 
treatment of the Japanese-American com- 
munity during World War II. It proves that 
in panic our normal feelings are transformed 
into unreasonable forces. We must all bear 
the shame of our ignorant doings. 

MarILYN SHOWSTACK 
Boston, Mass. 


Sir: 

Where but in this democratic country of 
ours would a magazine be able to publish 
historical notes such as the evacuation during 
World War II of more than 110,coo West 
Coast Japanese, a majority of them citizens, 
and to admit the injustice of it, 

A realization and understanding of war- 
time hysteria permitted Nisei to go along 
without undue trouble, as an all-out war 
effort on our part. Every loyal American sac- 
rificed in one way or another, We Nisei did 
a little more than some others. 

Fukt ODANAKA 











Chicago 
Sir: 

It appears to be appropriate in these days 
of the Eichmann trial and the Freedom 


Riders to publish your article on Historical 
Notes. There is a great need to fight for 
both humane and national dignity. 
Personally, I prefer not to open up an 
old wound; just bury it and forget it. 
Mirtsue TANAKA 
Los Angeles 


Dead to the World 
Sir: 

1 am opposed to fallout shelters, as a form 
of militarism that increases the probability 
of nuclear war. I write to object to the fol- 
lowing statement in Time's article about fall- 
out shelters [Aug. 4]: “In a full-scale nu- 
clear attack, as many as 50 million | Amer- 
icans| might die.” It is true that in the 1959 
hearings before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy the estimate 
was made that about 50 million Americans 
would be killed if there were to be a nuclear 
attack involving 1,446 megatons. 

A full-scale nuclear attack on the U.S. 
would without doubt be many times th 
size of the 1,446-megaton attack that is esti- 
mated to kill 50 million Americans, A full- 
scale nuclear attack would probably kill 
everybody, whether or not fallout shelters 
had been built. 






Linus PAULING 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: 

Blast shelters 
fraction of what it would cost to put a 
man on the moon, and I for one would 
certainly rather have my moncy go toward 
the preservation of this planet before ex- 
ploration of another. 

Joan DUNN PROFILET 


can be built for only a 


Newport, R.I. 


Mirrored Whims 


Sir: 

Your succinct article on operatic scores 
[Aug. 4] refers to my discovery of 27,000 
“errors” between Verdi's finished manuscript 


Volume LXXVINE 





This was the first 












telephone booth 


It was “invented” in 1877. Alexander 
Graham Bell and Thomas A. Watson were 
making intercity tests which required 
shouting into the primitive telephone. 
This annoyed their Boston landlady. 


Then Watson had an idea. One night he 
rolled some blankets into a loose tunnel, and 
crawled in with his telephone. It was dark, 
it was hot, but it worked. While Watson 
bellowed, the landlady slept serenely! 





THE AIRLIGHT BOOTH 


Watson’s woolly cave has grown into 
this modern glass-and-aluminum booth, 
used indoors or out. At night, it’s a reas- 
suring lighthouse along streets and high- 
ways. When you see it, you know that 
service and protection are near at hand. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE WALK-UP PHONE 


As busy Americans make more and 
more calls, the Bell System makes servy- 
ice even more convenient. This newest 
public phone, called the Walk-Up, saves 
time and steps for everybody. You'll find 
it as convenient as the corner mailbox. 


THE DRIVE-UP PHONE 


Like the drive-in movie and drive-in 
bank, the Drive-Up Phone is a natural 
for a nation on wheels. Forget some- 
thing? Late for a date? Need room res- 
ervations miles ahead? Just stop and 
call—as you would on your own phone. 











The unusual new cereal with concentrated 
nutrition for folks who live a full 
life and want to keep right on doing it 


Kelloge’s Concentrate 


Looks and eats like a cereal— 
but contains more essential 
nutrients than any other sin- 
gle. all-purpose food. It’s 40% 
high-quality protein, but 99% 
free of the fat found in many 
other high-protein foods. 








Let's face it. We've all got to grow 
older. But that’s no reason to resign 
ourselves to a rocking chair ahead of 
time .. . no reason why later years 
shouldn't be active ones. 

That’s where the new Kellogg's 
Concentrate comes in. This new kind 
of food offers you a combination of 
essential nutrients—protein, vita- 
mins and minerals—unequalled in 
any other single all-purpose food. 
(And, one ounce served with 4 
ounces of skim milk and a teaspoon 
of sugar contains only 166 calories.) 

Most people eat their Kellogg’s 
Concentrate as a cereal or added to 
cereals. But you can also enjoy it 
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sprinkled on casseroles, soups, sal- 
ads, mixed in 
meat loaves and patties. 


fruits, desserts, or 





So if you lead an active life and 
want to keep it that way, an impor- 
tant ounce of Kellogg’s Concentrate 
daily may be a big help. Look for 
it in your grocer’s cereal section. 























ONE OUNCE OF 
KELLOGG’S CONCENTRATE GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE NUTRITIVE VALUES 


PROTEIN: more than an egg and 
two strips of bacon. 


VITAMIN B,: (thiamine): as much as 
three ounces of pork. 


VITAMIN By: more than five carrots. 

VITAMIN B.:: as much as one 
ounce of meat or fish. 

VITAMIN C: as much as a four- 
ounce glass of tomato juice. 

VITAMIN D: as much as two glasses 
of vitamin D milk. 

NIACIN: more than three ounces 
of beefsteak. 

RIBOFLAVIN: more than four 
ounces of Cheddar cheese. 

IRON: as much as two ounces of 
beef. 





of Falstaff and recent editions. I prefer to 
say “differences.” fer who knows exactly 
which are the errers? Should we call the 


pesthumous changes, which rise to ever 200 
on a single pave, revisions er falsifications? 
In Rigoletto, La donna é mobile began pia- 
nissimo in 1or2 and forte in 1954, although 
Verdi died in 1g01 

Only if the manuscripts are freed fer pub 
lic use will we know whether he wrote 
either of the two signs, and against which 
instruments of the orchestra 

Evidently the whims of interpreters have 
been mirrored in the printed scores, and 
Toscanini’s lifelong strugele for accurate 
texts, now supported by Stravinsky, Walter, 
Serafin, Monteux, Gui and many others, will 
be much advanced not only by your ¢ 'e 
but by the response of vour reader 

Beyond releasing the Verdi Puecini 
manuscripts, the Italian government is cn 
sidering obtaining an internationa! 





€ 


and 


atree 


ment, welcomed by many publishers, to 
standardize critical editions of music, printed 
with a distinguishing type to shew any 
editorial alterations to the composer's tex 


Denis VAUGHAN 
Rome, Italy 


Short Speech 
Sir 

In the July 28th issue of your magazin 
the cinema reviewer, in commenting cn my 
film, Francis of Assisi, stated that I weuld 
have been capable of filming a biography 
of Abraham Lincoln without mentioning the 
Civil War 

The reviewer 
he felt that I 
St. Francis 

Anyone who, after studying his life, can 
state that the incident of St. Francis and the 
birds was equally as important to Francis’ 
life as the Civil War was to Lincoln’s, must 





because 
story of 


made the 
forgot to 


statement 


tell the 


have a very strange judgment. So strange, 
that I can imagine if a man with the same 
mentality as your reviewer's had been sent 


to cover Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, his 
main comment would have been that Lincoln 
gave a very short speech 

PLATO SKOURAS 
2oth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building. Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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fountain during the “oit- ee a 


season” will buy you more ‘ 
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“Ti Ti TN rine ring Bats: aq 
More jetliners fly on reliable Pratt & Whitney Aircraft ne aes than on all others ‘combined. 


®) Pratt & Whitney Airerait 


owision of United Aircrait Corporation cast nartroro, connecticut 
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Popular Beechcraft Debonair carries 4 people and their luggage at speeds up to 195 


mph, for less than auto mileage costs 


Cruising range, with fuel reserve, over 970 miles. 


How companies can grow faster: 


Is your company pushing ahead as rapidly as it 
needs to? Or has its growth been slowed for lack of 
trained and available top manpower to carry the load 
of further expansion? 


Many firms have found a way to ease the top man 
shortage. Their secret: add a Beechcraft. 


With a company Beechcraft, the top men in every 
phase of your business can suddenly do far more. 
Wherever top men counsel, supervision or decisions 
are needed, they can go. Fast. Direct. In safety and 
comfort. And on a moment’s notice. It’s like adding 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN 


more trained management people practically overnight. 
That’s how Beechcrafts are paying for themselves ‘in 
many companies right now. 


How much faster could your company grow with a 
Beechcraft to help your top men do more? 


Choose from 7 famous Beechcrafts: Incomparable 
Beechcraft Super G18 e Luxurious Beechcraft Queen 
Air e Rugged Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza e Speedy 
Beechcraft Baron e Quiet Beechcraft Travel Air 
e Fabulous Beechcraft Bonanza e Popular Beechcraft 
Debonair. 


Executives: Write for latest information 
on Beech financing and leasing plans. 
Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kans., U.S.A. 


BUSINESS 





You’re on your way while your com 


Big Debonair panel 
for dual electronic 
ment, extra radios, 


petitors are waiting for reservations 
And you can go direct to over 5400 
more U. S. airports than airlines use 


over wheel gives more room “up front.” 


has lots of room Amazingly easy to fly. And with its 
navigation equip- rugged, wide-tread tricycle landing 


autopilot. Throw gear, the Debonair is one of the easi- 


est airplanes to land ever built. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grates M. Quer 





IME.” a reader wrote last week, 

“is a very positive magazine.” Be- 
ing positive is a responsibility that 
Time assumes as part of its aim to tell 
the reader what is so and to alert him 
to what is not so. Toward this end, 
Time’s researchers, correspondents and 
editors dig as deep and roam as wide 
as they can to establish the facts— 
large and small—for every story. But 
as each issue is going to press, the edi- 
tors always find that in the interest of 
accuracy and completeness and curios- 
ity they want more details—very often 
small but nonetheless important. 

This leads to what in office language 
is called the “checking query,” which 
seeks to double-check, to amplify, to 
clarify. These queries on precise points 
of fact are sometimes the bane of cor- 
respondents’ lives, but they help Time 
to be complete—and as positive as it 
can be. Some press-time querying for 
this week's Time: 


To Punta del Este: Was Haedo state 
dinner held in main ballroom of Can- 
tegril Country Club? Did Guevara lead 
his entire retinue into the ladies’ room? 
Was there no applause after Guevara 
main speech, or was there applause 
from the gallery? Did three—or four 
—Cubans lunge for Guevara shouting 
“Murderer!"’? For the answers. See THE 
HemispHeRrE, Troublemaker at Work. 


To Paris: One of the girls is described 
as Picasso's daughter, the other as 
his stepdaughter. Who was the mother 
of the daughter. and who was the fa- 
ther of the stepdaughter? Are they 
both 13? Are their outfits considered 


the latest thing in St. Tropez fashion? 
See PEOPLE. 


To New Haven: In connection with 
story on WCTU convention in San 
Francisco, would like you to ask Yale 
Center on Alcohol Studies if San Fran- 
cisco still has highest rate of alcohol- 
ism in U.S. See Revtcion, Double- 


DO for WCTU. 


To San Francisco: What kind of fake 
flowers were in Merman’s room—roses, 
snapdragons, gladiolas or what? See 
Mopern Livinc, A Rose Is Not a 
Rose. 


To Jerusalem: Checking for Eichmann 
story whether any criminal has ever 
been hanged during 13 years of Israel 
statehood. See THe Wortp, Trial's 


End. 


To Washington: Does Proxmire do so 
or how many pushups a day? See THE 
Nation, Quixote from Wisconsin. 


To Punta del Este: Please check if 
Dillon's suits come from Peale the 
Tailor. See THe Nation, Man with 
the Purse. 


To Dallas: For story on Texas amuse- 
ment park, is it correct to say that the 
103 fans are in oak trees, palm trees 
and banana trees? See SHow BUSINESs, 


Under Nothin’. 


To Harrisburg, Pa.: On Eisenhower's 
passing driver's test in Gettysburg, 
what year and make car did he take 
test in? See Prope. 
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TWA is now expanding its huge jet fleet with 30 of the newest and most advanced 


jets in the air. In every way, these are SuperJets plus. They have power plus: new 
high-thrust turbo-fan engines for shorter takeoffs, faster climb. Speed plus: to 625 





miles an hour. Range plus: increased fuel reserves. Comfort plus: they fly smoother, 
faster and higher, far above the weather. Dependability plus: added on-time capability. 
These 30 additional SuperJets will give TWA the world’s finest fleet of 4-engine jets. 
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A special plan that helps you hold selected employees— 
returns your investment, too! 


By using a “‘split-dollar”’ arrangement, more and 
more companies—large and small—are offering 
selected employees the important security of 
permanent, personal life insurance. This valua- 
ble fringe benefit helps keep them on your pay- 
roll. Here’s how it works: 

You take out a policy on the employee's life. 
You advance that part of the premium repre- 
senting the vearly increase in cash value—the 
employee pays the balance. If the employee dies, 
his beneficiary receives the face amount of the 
policy less the total amount you have advanced 
—this is returned to you. Or, when he retires, 
the accumulated “‘cash value” can be returned to 
you—or you may use it to supplement his re- 
tirement income. 

Under such an arrangement your employee 


receives permanent insurance protection for less 
than he would pay for term insurance. 

This is just one of the many important ways 
Business Insurance from New York Life can 
serve your company. For all the facts about this 
arrangement and other modern insurance plans 
for your family, company or employees, call 
your New York Life Agent. Or write: New York 
Life Insurance Company, Dept. TI-12,51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE wlio 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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THE COLD WAR 


In Search of Grandeur 
In the August 
of the cold war 


heat. the American side 


was momentarily envious 








of the Soviet space performance, f h 
angry over a hijacked plane, and irritated 
by Castro. But a kind of consensus 


seemed to have been reached about Berlin 

that the had to be pressed, and 
that if it something might well be 
won. Reporters at his 
were 


Issuc 





was 





press ¢ onterence 


hard put to get any headline news 





out of President John Kennedy's delib- 
erately muted statements about Berlin. 
In Paris. NATO's foreign ministers wound 
up talks about ways to beef up Western 





Europe's forces, with the U.S 





promising 





if necessary, to send six additional Army 
divisions—but with no firm decision to 
hasten a showdown, 


a week 


puting 


On the Communist side, it 
of Khrushchev huffing and 
Nikita exulted in the impressive achieve 
Titov and 


was 
now 


ments of Cosmonaut Gherman 
the Russian who 
now he 


scientists plotted his 


course brandished the claim of a 
bomb equivalent to 1oo 


INT: now he scoffed at 


Soviet million 


Western 


tons ot 


strength (“Gentlemen capitalists, your 
arms are too short”). 
Still, for both East and West, it was a 


week in which the Berlin crisis continued 
moving closer to the long talk as opposed 
to the big bang. Reporting to President 
Kennedy after his return from Paris. U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
convinced that the Berlin 
next move to the 
the battlefields. 
But 





seemed 
crisis would 
conterence table, not 
the key question remains: Since 


negotiations necessarily imply concessions 


what does either side, deeply committed 
as they are. really have to negotiate 
thout? On that point, Khrushchev last 
week set off on a new tack. The whole 
German question, he cried, revolved 


fight for the 
our grandeur.’ 


around “our recognition of 


The grandeur of Communism was a 


curious point to raise. For it 


sians who talk about inevitability, and 


sound convinced about 


their ability to 
ow. The grandeur 





win the world to their 





of Communism was best measured last 
week not in the decibels of rocket rhetoric 
but by the instinct for choice made by 





thousands of men ind children. 
Into West Berlin flowed more than 000 
from East 


and historic flight from tyranny. In recent 


women 


relugees Germany. in a great 





in Qo nistor 


weeks, the number of Cubans fleeing 
Fidel Castro's sugar-cane Communism has 
relu 
and 
farmers desperate enough to cross more 
than 90 miles of water in 


I hey too, in 


notably increased. Significantly, the 


gees include fishermen 


carpenters 


boats. 
had 
to the subject 


small 
their anonymous way 
something to contribute 


of grandeur. 


THE CONGRESS 
So Far, So Good 


the floor of the Senate last week 





Virginia's Democratic 
Harry Flood Byrd. wearing a 


a small smile. Up for Senate 


senator 
white sum- 
suit and 





debate and voting was a Byrd-written 
imendment that would have refused to 


the Kennedy Administration it 


requested authority 





to pl ce 
$8.8 billion foreign aid program on a five- 


year basis. without having to return to 


Congress with a begging bowl each 


Kennedy's 


need to be able 


year. 
sense in the 
to match Khrushchev in 
commitments 


proposal made 


long-term to needy nations. 


But Congressmen do not lightly surrender 
the power of the purse as a lever on the 
Harry Byrd, dean of 


Executive. Senate 








REFUGEES AT West BERLIN'S MARIENFELDE REFUGEE CENTER 
} flight from tyranr 





¥y, AN anonymous contributior 


conservatives and as accurate a vote 

is exists on Capitol Hill. was 
sure that his amendment would 
But he hoped for a moral vic- 


tory that would encourage the foes of the 


counter 
pretty 


not pass. 


five-year proposal when it came up in the 
House of Representatives. always much 


tougher about foreign aid than the Sen- 
ate. “Well.” said Byrd, “the Administra 
tion wants to win this one pretty badly 
and I expect they will. But I think we 


that if 
stand as much of 
nee in the President. 


may get as 


they win. it 


many as 45 votes, so 
will hardly 


1 vote of con<de 


The New Frontier also recognized the 
importance of the upcoming vote—and 
President Kennedy himself spent up to 
hree hours a day on the telephone, lob- 
bying with Senators against the Byrd 


Democratic Administra- 
tion received valuable support from Ken 
tucky’s Senator Thruston 
Morton G.O.P. National 
Committee Morton 
on the Senate floor to remind his Repub 


imendment. The 








Republican 
1 of the 


Irom 1959-01. 





chair 





arose 


ican colleagues that Dwight Eisenhower 
had sought. and been refused, just such 
long-term foreign aid authority in 1957. 


He cited the 


tary of Stat 


words of Republican Secre- 
John Foster Dulles: “Eco- 











nomic dev elopment is a long-term process 
not an annual event.” 

When the vote came. Harry Byrd fell 
far short of the strength he had counted 
upon for his moral victory: the Senate 
turned down his amendment 56 to 39. So 
far. so good. After that key vote it seemed 
likely that the Senate would overwhelm- 
ingly approve the Administration's foreign 
aid bill. But the legislation would. still 
have to pass the test of the House—and 
to pass that test. it would need all the 
persuasion and politics that the 
New Frontier could muster. 


power 


Quixote from Wisconsin 

It was a humid midsummer night in 
Washington. The city slept as best it 
could, On Capitol Hill, the great dome 
glowed above an empty plaza. But in its 
nearly empty chamber, the U.S. Senate 
was still in session—of a Rhode 
Island's Democratic Senator Claiborne 
Pell, acting as presiding officer, nodded 
in the chair; Democratic Whip Hubert 
Humphrey and Republican Whip Tom 
Kuchel slumped at their desks, staring 
trancelike at nothing. And from his back- 
row desk, Wisconsin's Democratic Senator 
William Proxmire talked and talked and 
talked, pausing only to sip butterscotch- 
tlavored Metrecal. 

Bill Proxmire talked all night long and 
until lunchtime the next day, and by the 
time he had finished he had spoken for 
approximately 19 hours—no Senate rec- 
ord.* but a respectable show, even in a 
venerable cave of the winds. What Dem- 
ocrat Proxmire had to say—that he op- 
posed Kennedy's nomination of Lawrence 
J. O'Connor Jr.. a former oil company 
executive, as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission—could have been 
stated explicitly in two or three hours 
by the most verbose of Senators, though 
perhaps it would have received less atten- 
tion, Proxmire objected to the appoint- 
ment of a professional vilman to the 
FPC. (“It would be like asking Mickey 
Mantle to umpire Yankee games.) The 
Senate indulgently let him have his say 
and even helped him out in moments of 
distress, When Proxmire needed to go to 
the bathroom or to the Democratic cloak- 
room tor a quick lunch of cottage cheese 
his colleagues held the floor for him 
swapping jokes to pass the time. In turn 
Bill Proxmire graciously yielded the floor 
from time to time, to permit snippets of 
debate on urgent legislation. In the end 
the Senate confirmed O'Connor's nomina- 
tion by a vote of 83-12—but not before 
Bill Proxmire had established himself 
more firmly as a real Senate character. 

The Compulsion. The individualism of 
William Proxmire has become more and 
more apparent in the three years since he 
took over the seat once held by the late 
Joe McCarthy, At first Proxmire tried 
valiantly to be a model freshman, voting 
right and listening to his seniors speak. 


sort, 


But the compulsion to talk soon over- 
The record: 23 hours, held by South Caroli 
na's Strom Thurmond while filibustering against 


the 1957 civil rights bill 


12 


came him, and Proxmire wound up his 
first semester with a two-hour preamble 
to a filibuster that quickly killed a_ bill 
which would have diverted water from 
Lake Michigan into Chicago's sewage dis- 
system. Later. he spoke rudely 
about the iron rule of Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson, and advocated new ap- 
propriations that would have added an 
estimated $23 billion annually to the fed- 
eral budget. Now, in the current session, 
Proxmire has inexplicably become an eco- 
Most of his efforts 
back appropriations. 


posal 





nomic conservative. 
have been to trim 


He's a watchdog of the Treasury now.” 
marvels one Wisconsin colleague. Coun 
ters Proxmire: 
long time.” 

Bill Proxmire does nothing to discour- 
age the picture of himself as the Senate's 


“I've felt this way for a 





DEMOCRAT PROXMIRE 
Anyone for butterscotch Metrecal? 
newest odditv—or oddest newity. A boy 
ish. wiry man of 45. with twittering eye- 
brows and a_ well-modulated speaking 
voice, he rises every morning at 6 does 
215 pushups. and stands on his head (to 
circulate the blood in the brain ). then jogs 
two miles down Connecticut Avenue be- 
fore catching a bus to Capitol Hill. 

The Climate. Proxmire springs from a 
conservative Lake Forest. IL. Republi- 
can family, went to Yale and to Harvard 
business school (“I didn’t raise my boy 
to be a Democrat,” Father Theodore 
Proxmire once lamented. “Harvard's 
where it happened.”). After graduation 
Bill worked briefly for J. P. Morgan & 
Co., married a great-grandniece of John 
D. Rockefeller (they were subsequently 
divorced, and Proxmire married the 
pretty financial secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Democratic Party). He served five 
years in the Army, and moved to Wis- 
consin where the climate suited his liberal 
views. After three tries at the Governor's 
mansion, he won election to the Senate 
in 1957. Says he; “I've been independent 





regularly, and the great advantage in 
being in politics in Wisconsin is that you 
can do that—you can follow the dictates 
of your own understanding.” 

Yes. indeed. 


DEFENSE 
Airlift Plan 


Ii the Communists block ground-supply 
routes into West Berlin, would another 
massive airlift work? The most experi- 
enced airlift expert of them all. retired 
Air Force Lieut. General William H. Tun- 
ner. is certain that it would. He even has 
a plan detailing just how it could be done. 

Tall, white-haired Tunner, 55, now a 
Virginia gentleman farmer, ran the Allied 
airlift over the hump between India and 
China in World War II, went on to mesh 
U.S.. French and British aircraft into the 
effective lift that broke the Red blockade 
of Berlin, and after that to direct the 
Korean war air supply shuttle between 
Japan and Korea. 

In 1948. Tunner’s airlift required eight 
airfields in West Germany and three in 
Berlin, including famed Tempelhof, which 
was ringed by buildings. Tunner would 
use just three fields this time: at the West 
German end, the two closest to Berlin in 
the central air corridor, and in Berlin, 
unobstructed Tegel Airport in the French 
sector. Using these three fields would 
avoid the 5,000-ft. climb to clear moun- 
tains, cut the average distance nearly in 
half, permit the planes to flow toward 
Tegel at a mere soo ft., returning in a 


wide northern loop to approach their 
home fields from the West. 
This time Tunner would rely mainly 


on one aircraft, the 270-m.p.h.. propeller- 
driven C-124, which can carry 25 tons. 
He would pass up some of the Air Force's 
faster, bigger, new turboprops on the 
theory that their higher speed would only 
complicate the job of maintaining a 
steady traffic flow on the short run. A 
steady flow in ‘48 was complicated by the 
mixture of C-47s, C-54s and C-82s, planes 
with varying speeds. 

To those who argue that new Sovict 
jamming techniques would cause today s 
electronic-laden aircraft to lose their way 
in Berlin's frequent mists, Tunner sug- 
gests an old-fashioned remedy: complete 
radio silence and conventional, though 
strictly controlled, blind flying. By stick- 
ing tightly to proper headings, noting 
elapsed time and speed, the pilots should 
have no trouble hitting West Berlin. Once 
there, haze-piercing, coded ground lights 
could direct them into Tegel with no com- 
plex letdown pattern. Tunner’s key to a 
successful lift in bad weather: discipline 
must be rigid; the pilot can have almost 
no discretion. 

Tunner’s plan would use only 50 C-124s 
in the lift. Each would make at least four 
runs daily. Thus a minimum of 5,oco tons 
of supplies each day would wing into the 
city. That is 3,000 tons less than at the 
peak of the ‘48 lift. But in the old lift, 
65° of the cargo was coal—and now 
West Berlin has stockpiled enough coal 
to last more than a year. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Man with the Purse 
(See Cover) 

A mild midwinter sun glinted on the 
sumptuous Uruguayan resort town of Pun- 
ta del Este, 65 miles east of Montevideo. 
It was an odd setting for talk about pov- 
erty. but there last week. in the blue and 
white assembly hall of Punta del Este’s 
Cantegril Country Club, the economic 
ministers of 21 hemisphere nations gath- 
ered to launch a historically dramatic new 
program of massive aid for Latin Ameri- 
ca’s underdeveloped nations—the Alliance 
for Progress (see THe HEMISPHERE }. 

The U.S. spokesman was Treasury Sec 
retary Douglas Dillon. While Cuba's 
spinach-bearded economic commissar, Che 
Guevara, glowered in his chair, Dillon 
opened the conference with the most gen- 
erous offer of help in U.S. history. In a flat 
toneless voice that failed to hide the tre- 
mendous promise of his words. Dillon 
vowed that the U.S. would take the lead in 
securing $20 billion in low-interest loans 
over the next ten years to raise Latin 
America’s living standards. “We welcome 
the revolution of rising expectations,” he 
said, ‘and we intend to transform it into a 
revolution of rising satisfactions. 

Plans & Policies. Over the vears the 
U.S. has been an indifferently good neigh- 
bor to Latin America, misunderstanding 
and misunderstood, pledging much but 
producing little in the way of desperately 
needed capital investment. But there was 
a new tone to the U.S. commitments made 
at Punta del Este—and this tone reflected 
the convictions and attitudes of both 
Democrat John F, Kennedy and Republi 
can Douglas Dillon, As custodian of the 
world’s richest treasury. Dillon presides 
over the fiscal plans and policies of a 
nation with a record gross national prod- 
uct of $515 billion; as the fiscal house- 
keeper for the U.S. Government, Dillon 
works within the roomy contines of the 
largest peacetime budget in history 
$87.7 billion, But unlike most of his 
Treasury Department predecessors, Dil- 
lon does not consider himself simply a 
watchdog of the taxpayer's dollar. “He 
believes in good housekeeping.” says a 
Treasury staffer, “not just to admire the 
house. but in order to utilize it.’ To Dil- 
lon, the U.S, economy is a dynamic weap- 
on in the cold war, an arsenal of dol- 
lars that must be strategically employed 
against world poverty to halt the spread 
of Communism. Under Doug Dillon, the 
staid U.S, Treasury is no longer just the 
Government's check-cashing and revenue- 
gathering arm: it is an active, shaping 
force in U.S, foreign policy. 

Treasury's present boss may well be the 
most paradoxical picket on President Ken- 
nedy’s New Frontier. For the past $4 
shy. spare (6 ft. 2 in., 185 Ibs.) 
Clarence Douglas Dillon. 51. has ably 
served the public in posts of enormous 
influence and responsibility, but he is vir- 
tually unknown, and even less understood 
by the public he serves, Dillon is a prag- 
matic, liberal Republican who holds down 
one of the most sensitive jobs in a Demo- 


years 
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cratic Administration (not all Republicans 
can forgive him that). He can coldly and 
calmly approve a 36 billion deficit for the 
nation; he can also fret over the health of 
the honey locust trees near his home. 
Steeled in Wall Street's rough and tum 
ble. Dillon preserves a diffident professor- 
ial manner, and revels in tastes that few 
of his countrymen share: vintage wines 
Savile Row suits (from Henry Poole & 
Co.), fine paintings and finer porcelain. 
Ghettos & Genius. For all his aura of 
patrician well-being. Douglas Dillon is 
only two generations removed from the 
ghettos of Poland. where Samuel Lapow- 
ski, his paternal grandfather. was born. 
Migrating to Texas after the Civil War 
Lapowski set up shop as a clothier, first 
in San Antonio and later in Abilene, took 
his mother’s maiden name of Dillon, pros- 


childhood in a series of suburban homes 
around New York City. The grandest oi 
them all was Dunwalke. an estate in Far 
Hills. N.J.. that his father has owned 
since 1920. A wiry child who could read 
swiftly and understandingly at the age of 
four, Dillon was sent to be educated in 
private schools. The most challenging was 
the Pine Lodge School in Lakehurst. N.J. 
whose headmaster insisted that his every 
pupil learn the art of reading fast—and 
Dillon today riffles through even techni 
cal papers at 200 words a minute. While 
at Pine Lodge, Dillon mei and 
friends with three heirs to another no- 
table fortune: Nelson. Laurance and John 
Rockefeller III. 

To Harvard, Inevitably. Dillon went 
on to Groton, where he graduated second 
in his class. and then, inevitably. to Har- 


became 





ALFREDO TESTON! 


DILLON AT PUNTA DEL EsTE 
‘We intend to transform the revolution. 


pered enough to send his only son Clar 
ence to Harvard. Shrewd. smart and 
blessed with a good poker player's sense 
of timing, Clarence (“Baron”) Dillon was 
the only boy in his class (‘os) to own a 
car—and the one who perhaps drove ahead 
the farthest. The Baron was an authentic 
Wall Street genius: he built Dillon, Read 
& Co. into one of the nation’s largest in- 
vestment firms, retired with a personal 
fortune of more than $100 million. 
Clarence Dillon's only son was born 
Aug. 21. 1909 in Geneva, while the Baron 
and his bride were on a two-year post- 
honeymoon “health tour” of Europe. “My 
father was injured in a bizarre accident 
just before his marriage.” Doug Dillon 
explains, “He was at a railroad station in 
a small resort outside Milwaukee when an 
express went by the station at full speed. 
\ Saint Bernard had wandered onto the 
tracks; the train hit him and threw him 
into the crowd. The dog's body knocked 
my father against a pillar, breaking his 
skull. He was unconscious for a week.” 
Doug Dillon spent a secluded, affluent 


vard, Around the Yard, recalls a former 
professor. he was known as “a terribly 
able fellow.” Too weedy to play football. 
he managed the freshman and_ varsity 
teams. played squash and tennis (when 
he was 15. he had qualified for the Na- 
tional Junior tennis championships}. Dil- 
lon’s academic interest was American his- 
tory and literature. He had no care then 
for fiscal theory, and even now likes to 
boast that “I never took a course in 
economics in my life.” 

Dillon was a bridegroom before he was 
a bachelor (of arts Three months be- 
fore he graduated magna cum laude, he 
married pretty. buoyant Phyllis Chess 
Ellsworth of Boston. Doug took his bride 
on a European honeymoon, stopping off 
at Monte Carlo to try out his system 
for winning at roulette. The young couple 
cashed in enough chips to buy a set of 
Napoleon-era china, which they still use 

but the future custodian of untold U.S. 
billions decided that the system was “too 
boring.’ and has not used it since. 

Before World War II, Dillon 


made 
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DILLON witH Rocky 


many trips to France; a favorite stopping 
Chateau Haut-Brion, a 
acre estate in Graves 


point was 104- 
that produces one 
of the most subtle and exhilarating wines 
of Bordeaux. Once owned by Talleyrand 
the chateau had been bought by Dillon’s 
father in 1933. Over the years, Doug Dil- 
lon has taken deep personal interest in 
the property, and still large 
share of Haut-Brion’s output for his own 
use. He takes a connoisseur’s quiet pride 
in his knowledge of wines. “I can tell the 
a given Bordeaux or the district 
it came from.” he but I can't 
spot both the year and the vineyard.” 
Parental Shadow. In 193: Dillon 
bought himself a seat on the “big board 
with a fatherly gift of $185,000, served 
an apprenticeship with smaller investment 
Read as a 
parental shadow 
-the Baron 


reserves a 


year ol 


says 


houses before joining Dillon 
partner, The 
loomed large over the firm 
was board chairman—but Doug Dillon 
proved that he could hold his own as a 
Wall Street expert. When Britain, at the 
start of 


junior 


Lend-Lease, was 
U.S. corporate assets, he 
took on the delicate $40 million deal that 
set the American (until 
then a subsidiary of Courtaulds, Ltd.) on 
Dillon 
handled the complex transaction without 
a flaw. 

In 1940 the president of Dillon. Read 
James V. Forrestal (later the nation’s 
first Defense Secretary |} to Wash- 
ington as Under Secretary of the Navy.’ 
Doug Dillon went along with him, helped 
form the Office of 
(predecessor of the 


trving to dis 
pose of some 


Viscose Corp. 


its own feet. who was then 31 


went 


Strategic Services 
CIA), spent three 
frustrating years behind a desk before he 
wangled an escape into action in the 
southwest Pacific. Serving as an_air- 
operations officer of the Seventh Fleet 
Dillon flew on “black cat” (night recon- 
missions, took part in bombing 
runs against Japanese installations in the 


naissance 





* Other Dillon, Read alumni to serve in tor 
Government jobs include William H. Draper 
Jr.. who was Harry Trumar Under Secretary 
of the Army, and Paul Nitze, currently Assist 
ant Secretary of Defense for International 


Security 
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Allairs 


Wir FATHER 
Us from oTtiuence 


Philippines. “We were shot at a little.” he 
recalls modestly. “I know what tracers 
look like.” By the time he was mustered 
out. Dillon had risen from ensign to lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Dillon went back to investment bank- 
ing as Dillon, Read's board chairman 
soon took on the added job of handling 
the huge U.S. & Foreign Securities Corp. 
Dillon managed both jobs with apparent 
ease—and actually doubled Dillon, Read's 
investment portfolios in six years. “Any- 
body else who treated Dillon, Read as a 
part-time job would have been a drag on 
us,” recalls a partner in the firm. “But 
Douglas would sit down with all the doc- 
uments of a transaction, and in 20 min- 
utes he'd have a real grasp of the problem. 
It was incredible.’ 

Victory's Spoil. Another growing inter- 
est of Dillon's was politics. “I imagine he 
with banking 

Republican 


was bored as hell 
i friend. A lifelong 


SaVvs 


Dillon 





As Navy OFFICER 


John 


worked Dulles on the 
1948 presidential campaign of New York's 
Tom Dewey: a year later he won an elec 


a G.O.P. state committeeman. In 


with Foster 


tion as 
1952 he helped secure New Jersey's Re- 
publican delegation for Presidential Can- 
didate Dwight Eisenhower. contributed 
heavily to Ike’s campaign chest. After the 
on Dulles’ recommendation, Dil 
victory 


election 
lon got an impressive spoil ol 
the ambassadorship to Paris, 

To many, he did not seem an auspicious 
choice, Despite his love of France and his 
connection with Chateau Haut-Brion, Dil- 
lon spoke schoolbook French. He 


seemed too young (43) and inexperienced 





| 
aiso 





a post made all the more touchy 
troubles of 


to handle 
by the 
Fourth Republic. 

Dillon made a doubtful start as a dip- 
Whenever a_ difficult problem 

recalls one former embassy 
a cold in the head.” But 
Indo- 


France's 


growmeg 


lomat. 

came up 
statler he got 
as France's problems 
China and with the 
Community—grew 
up to the challenge of his assignment. He 
and Phyllis spent an hour daily with a 
French tutor: within weeks Dillon was 
visiting the Quai dOrsay without an in- 
terpreter. In a social swim where lavish 
entertainment was a matter of courses, the 


notably in 
European Defense 


worse, Dillon stepped 





CLarRENCE DiLLon’s CHATEAU Havt-BRION 


A slice of Wall 


Street, a flood 


oT wine... 
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Dillon dinners were worth a star, perhaps 
two, in the Guide Michelin. Dillon was 
what bureaucrats call a “quick briefer.” 
He read every cable that left the embassy, 
demanded hyperaccurate reporting from 
subordinates. He had a habit (as he still 
does) of catching up aides on small—but 
often significant—errors. Eventually, even 
the Foreign Service pros gave him their 
respect. 

Unifying a Tangle. In 1957 Dillon was 
called home to take over the post of 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs (later upgraded to Un- 
der Secretary), and put to unifying the 
U.S.'s well-meaning but tangled foreign 
aid problems. Secretary of State Dulles 
relied heavily on Dillon’s fiscal experi- 
ence; so did Dulles’ Christian 
Herter. 

During those latter 
Douglas Dillon laid down | 
policy for negotiations under the 38- 
nation General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). He teamed up with the 
Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to work out loan 
deals that eased temporary balance-of- 
payments problems for Brazil, Colombia, 
Britain, the Philippines, Chile and India. 
He took an immense interest in Latin 
American affairs, represented Ike at last 
September's Bogota which 
programed the spending of $500 million 
in U.S. development grants. Dillon's mon- 
ument was the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development—a Mar- 
shall Plan successor that now molds the 
foreign aid programs of the free world. 
Dillon helped draw up plans for the pro- 
gram, and last December, weeks before 
he moved into Treasury, proudly signed 
the OECD charter. 

Trooper in Skirmishes. Thanks largely 
to his passion for unadorned fact, to his 
careful homework (he likes to field ques- 
tions without having to whisper to aides 
for an answer), and to his polite and un- 
ruffled demeanor, Dillon proved to be one 
of Ike’s most valuable troopers in skir- 
mishes with Capitol Hill. He is not a man 
to make memorable quotes, but accom- 
plishes more by not drawing attention 
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to himself. One time he did not entirely 
escape the limelight was during the U-2 
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spy last spring. Christian Herter 
was at a NATO foreign ministers’ meeting 
in Istanbul, and Dillon was Acting Secre- 
tary of State when word reached Wash- 
ington that the Russians had shot down 
a U-2. Dillon, who had been fully briefed 
on the plane’s real reconnaissance mission 
nonetheless allowed State Department 
spokesmen to release a trumped-up cover 
that the U-2 was merely on a 
weather-scouting flight. He did not tell 
his press officers the real truth until after 
Nikita Khrushchev announced that Pilot 
Francis had been taken alive. 
Caught mouthing a useless lie, State was 
roundly scored for the gaff. 

During last fall’s presidential campaign 
Republican Dillon loyally contributed 
$11,000 to G.O.P. campaign funds. Actu- 
ally, he was a safe bet to stay on in a 
top Government job no matter which 


case 


story 


Powers 


candidate won. Dick Nixon thought of 
him for a top Cabinet post. So also—after 
New York Bankers Robert Lovett and 


John McCloy turned down the job of 
Treasury Secretary—did John Kennedy 
who desperately wanted to forestall criti- 
cism of the New Frontier by placing a 
sound-money man in the sensitive Treas- 
ury job. 

"He Needs You." Dillon. with his 
banking and diplomatic experience, was 
obviously an excellent choice for Ken- 
nedy’s purpose. They had first met in 
1956 at Harvard, when Dillon was grand 
marshal at the 25th reunion of his class 
and Senator Kennedy the winner of an 
honorary degree. After the ceremony 
they dropped by the select Spee Club 
(both men were members) to chat, later 
became friends and occasional golfing 
companions. But when President-elect 
Kennedy asked to come to Dillon's house 
(Dillon thought it should be the other 
way around) and came through several 
days later with an offer. Dillon, as a good 
Republican. had plenty of doubts. He 
got only lukewarm encouragement from 
Nixon. Ike also was cool, but told him 
“You can hardly refuse if the President 
of the United States says he needs you 
and you can serve conscientiously.” Aft 
er a week of soul searching, Dillon took 
the post. 

Before the inauguration, questions 
about Treasury's new chief were plentiful. 
Republicans—and conservatives generally 

wondered how Dillon could live with 
the free-spending Democratic platform 
commitments. Easy-money liberals asked 
whether Republican Dillon would stand 
in the way of the new Administration’s 
efforts to get the country out of a reces- 
But at his senatorial confirmation 
hearing, Dillon managed to seem both 
fiscally sound and fiscally imaginative 
came out in favor of the balanced budg- 
ets that conservatives and the 
recession deficits that liberals felt 
sary. He was approved without dissent, 

A Free Hand. Moving into his spacious 
office in the grey, temple-facaded Treas- 
ury building next door to the White 
House, Dillon called for every document 
since 178g that provided a job descrip- 
tion of the Secretary's portfolio, then set 
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wanted 


neces- 






































































































































AmBassADoR DILLON & FRIENDS* (1953) 


d in the head. 





Problems brought on a « 


out to make the department his own. 
Unlike Secretary of State Rusk, Dillon 
did not have his top echelon of aides 
picked in advance by Kennedy. He took 
advantage of his free hand to build a 
Treasury staff that moneymen rate as 
possibly the best since the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Dillon’s right-hand men 
e Henry Fow er, 52, Under Secretary. 
Witty. white-haired “Joe” Fowler is ex- 
actly the kind of tested, Washington-wise 
administrator that Dillon needs to run 
the daily routine of the department. A 
onetime lawyer for TVA, Fowler has 


Former French President Vincent Auriol (leit) 
and former Premier Georges Bidault 
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Rosert Roosa 
Turning the 


served as counsel for a Senate subcom- 
mittee, the Federal Power Commission 
and the War Production Board. He 
headed the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion during the Korean war. Thorough, 
cautious and sound, Fowler worked on 
the task force that John Kennedy set 
up before his inauguration to consider 
anti-recession plans. 

® Ropert V. Roosa, 43, Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs. The selection of 
bow-tied, scholarly Banker Roosa (pro- 
nounced Roza) to be Treasury's No. 
3 man was audibly cheered by the U.S. 
financial community. A former teacher 
at both Harvard and M.I.T., Roosa was 
for four years research director for the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York, 
earned a reputation in his trade as “the 
best central banker in the world.” He has 
a good teacher's ability to talk lucidly on 
complex subjects, makes a brilliant con- 
gressional witness. Roosa has been the 
man behind Dillon’s efforts to lower long- 
term interest rates. improve the manage- 
ment of the national debt. 

@ JouNn Leppy, 47, Assistant Secretary 
for International A‘jairs. Bookish, boyish 
John Leddy has been making or carrying 
out foreign policy all his working life. 
He spent four apprentice years as a press- 
agent for the old Pan-American Union, 
then went to the State Department as a 
division assistant for trade agreements. 
Serving on a variety of State’s eco- 
nomic desks, Leddy helped plan for 
GATT, the Marshall Plan, did spadework 
for Dillon in shaping the Act of Bogota, 
the Colombo Plan, the OECD. 

With such men at his side, Douglas 
Dillon has established himself as one of 
President Kennedy's most efficient Cabi- 
net operators and as a trusted voice in 
White House conferences on everything 
from Berlin to school aid. Unlike some 
other Cabinet officers, says one Wash- 
ington onlooker, “there is no one between 
Dillon and Kennedy.” He created a 
smooth working relationship with careful, 
conservative William McChesney Martin, 
boss of the Federal Reserve Board. To 
the surprise of Washington trouble watch- 
ers, Dillon did even better with Liberals 
David Bell, director of the Budget Bu- 
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U.S. economy into a dynamic weapon in the cold war. 


reau, and “the Professor,” Walter Heller 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Last week, just before he left 
for Uruguay, Dillon walked out of a 
presidential conference with his arm 
around Heller's shoulders, jocularly asked 
him to “keep the shop while I’m gone.” 
Says Heller: “We're on the same wave 
length. We may not see eye to eye on 
all the problems, but we see the broad 
objectives clearly.” 

Out of Recession. The first New Fron- 
tier objective Dillon faced was guiding 
the economy out of the recession. He 
happily went along with such Administra- 
tion pump-priming gestures as fast pay- 
ment of G.I. insurance dividends and a 
defense spending speedup. But he argued 
strongly against the $1 billion public 
works program that both Heller and La- 
bor Secretary Arthur Goldberg favored. 
Dillon won: Kennedy refused to embark 
on make-work spending. 

A major aftermath of the recession was 
a budget deficit. Counting heavily on tax 
measures that Congress was unlikely to 
pass, Dwight Eisenhower had optimisti- 
cally submitted a balanced budget for 
fiscal 1961. After his initial review of the 
estimates last February, Dillon announced 
that the nation in reality faced a deficit 
of $1 billion, later raised the figure to 
$3 billion. Dillon is quite willing to let 
the deficit ride as high as $6 billion, Last 
month, during the planning for President 
Kennedy's televised speech on Berlin 
(Time, Aug. 4), he argued against the tax 
hike that other voices called for on the 
ground that the economy would recover 
faster from the recession without a new 
limitation on spending. But Dillon hopes 
to bring in a balanced budget next year, 
when the economy should be both boom- 
ward bound and ripe for a sweeping tax 
reform that he hopes to nudge past Con- 
gress. “Under an extremely conservative 
system.” he says, “budgets are balanced 
every year. In others, a permanent balance 
is not the number-one goal. Our aim is to 
bring it into balance regularly, depending 
on the state of the economy.” 

Crusade for Trade. Dillon is also at- 
tempting to stem the outward flow of 
U.S. gold, but admits that current efforts 














to prevent any further drain on Fort 
Knox are “not satisfactory.” This year, 
thanks, among other things, to a one-shot 
$587 million prepayment of postwar loans 
by West Germany, the payments deficit 
(which last year ran to $1.5 billion) may 
be brought close to a balance. But to keep 
a permanent balance, the U.S. will have 
to undertake a crusade for trade. “We 
have got to keep our export total high,” 
Dillon says. “We can do this by keeping 
our prices as competitive as possible, and 
this will mean a restraint on wages and 
prices. We have also got to watch our 
overseas expenditures as carefully as we 
can. Some of these expenditures are neces- 
sary for security, but there are ways in 
which the military can cut down.” 

At Treasury, Dillon pays lip service to 
the work-all-night attitude of the Ken- 
nedys, but gets his job done without too 
great a sacrifice of his own long-held 
habits. He reads three newspapers before 
reaching his desk by 8:45. Dillon is noto- 
riously demanding of subordinates, often 
interrupts oral reports with a sharp 
“That's not what I've asked for.” 

Down in the 80s. Doug Dillon tries 
to get home by 7:30; his Washington 
residence since 1957 has been an embassy- 
sized villa in Washington’s Kalorama sec- 
tion, lavishly decorated with 18th century 
French furniture, his wife’s collection of 
porcelain, paintings by Renoir and Mo- 
net.* Sundays, Episcopalian Dillon wor- 
ships at Washington’s National Cathedral 
makes fitful efforts to keep his golf game 
down in the Sos. He also does his heavy 
reading on weekends; aides have come to 
dread Monday mornings, when the Secre- 
tary invariably shows up with a dozen or 
more memos with demands for immediate 
action, 

Despite his quiet success, Banker-Dip- 
lomat Dillon has not yet stilled all the 
doubts and criticisms about his fitness for 
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the Treasury job. On Capitol Hill, a few 
G.O.P. Congressmen joke bitterly 
a “Dilloncrat Republican 
big spender.” The cautious Fed suspects 
that Dillon does not worry enough about 
the inflationary danger that trails 


ibout 


meaning “a 


big deficits. “The Treasury line now is 
not so clearly defined as in the past - 
complains one member of Ike’s Treasury 


team. “When we were over there. maybe 
we were a bunch of fuddy-duddies. But 
by God, there was no question where the 
line was. Certain things were sin.” 
“Multiple Objectives."’ Dillon's de- 
fenders—and the Washington woods are 
full of them—answer that such criticisms 
d beside the point. In the new Adm - 
tration’s view, Treasury no longer has the 
function of just guarding the 








lreasury policy 
White House adviser 
It seeks a sound dol- 
lar, a reasonable balance of payments, the 
checking of inflation, full employment. a 
growth. What Dillon 


best possible perform- 


explains one 
“is moving toward 
multiple objectives. 


reasonable rate of 
stands for is the 
ance in all directions.’ 

So far. Doug Dillon has managed to 
keep track of those directions without 
losing sight of the ultimate objective of 
his economic policy: convincing the un 
nations that | 
both healthy and helpful 
and better than Soviet-style Communism. 
“This is the challenge,” Dillon once said 
with his customary earnestness. “Are we 
going to persevere in our efforts to help 
the one billion people in the free world’s 





committed .S.-style free 


enterprise is 


less developed themselves 
firmly on the 


measure up to the challenge—il 


areas place 


road to progress? If we 
do not 
through unwise or inadequate actions on 
our part we allow the newly emerging 
nations to be dragged one by one into 
the Communist orbit—then, as surely as 
night follows day, our own freedom can- 


not long endure. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mission to Africa 


As U.S. Attorney General and as ace 
political troubleshooter for the New Fron- 
tier. Robert Francis Kennedy. 35. has 
been far more conspicuous for his tough 
mind, razored tongue and tirel 
than for his diplomatic techniques. Yet 
last week Bobby turned up in morning 
coat in the Ivory Coast Republic on 
Africa’s western bulge—and scored a nice 





ss energies 


diplomatic success. 
President John 
patched Brother 


Coast as 


Kennedy had dis- 
Bobby to the Ivory 
a gesture of friendship to one 
of Africa's most European-minded rulers 
President Félix Houphouet-Boigny. The 
Ivory Coast was celebrating its first anni- 
versary of independence after more than 
a century of French rule. Arriving in 
Abidjan, capital of the New Mexico-sized 
nation of coffee and cocoa plantations, : 
torney General Kennedy was met at an 
1irport reception with red carpet and tri- 
bal dances. Manfully (since he facetiously 
says that it took him eight 
second-year French in school) 
Kennedy delivered a_ graceful 
French. (He was helped by 
phonetic notes on words like “ann-day- 
pon-dons” and “Hoo-fwet Bwa-nyce. 

Prized Possession. At the first chance, 
Bobby and wife Ethel, the sprightly 
mother of seven, ducked away from the 
protocol circuit to tour the Ivory Coast’s 
back-country villages with the same nice- 
to-see-vou smile and handshake that had 
served his brother Jack so well in the 
1960 campaign wilds of West Virginia. 
Bobby enthusiastically applauded a tribal 
stilts dancer, was offered another village's 
prized possession—a bottle of Johnnie 


Walker Red Label. Cried Bobby: “ 


“Vive la 





years to 
complete 
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speech in 


Céte d'Ivoire!” Replied a tribesman in 
perfect English: “Very good!” 
Then Bobby and Ethel Kennedy re- 
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Said Bobby: “Vive la Céte d'Ivoire’; 
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replied a tr 





turned to join the representatives of 49 
other nations for the two days of cere- 
monial dancing and feasting in Abidjan 
where a brand-new presidential palace 
gleamed in ma 





glory above cool foun 
tains and wide terraces. There, G. Mennen 
Williams, U.S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs 
some ‘sort of diplomatic fashion his 
appearing in cutaway coat and 
green polka-dot bow tie. There. too, Bob- 
by announced the U.S. gift to Houphouet- 
Boigny of a beige. two-engined Aero Com 
mander plane. (The Ivory Coast's Presi 
dent is scared of flying, but he appreciated 
the sentiment.) Bobby, Ethel and their 
entourage watched bare-breasted girl 
forming a “Dance of Joy” under eucalyp- 
tus trees, saw a three-hour parade that 
included 2.000 extra men drafted into the 
Ivory Coast army just for the occasion. 
At dinner, the guests sat on gold chairs 
ate to the luxurious clatter of gold knives 
and forks. listened to Chopin on hi-fi. 

Problems & Progress. But it was at a 
potentially damaging press conference be 
fore critical African reporters that At 
torney General Bobby Kennedy scored 
most clearly. Asked a badgering (but in- 
evitable about the “inhuman 
and intolerable conditions of the Negro’ 
in the U.S. South, Bobby forthrightly ad 
mitted that problems exist. but the “most 
important thing is that the U.S. Govern 
ment and the vast majority of the people 
are -trying ¢o do something about it.” He 
noted that Negroes “hold important posts 
in government; there are Negro ambas- 
sadors around the world, Negro judges 
representatives in the U.N. We 
are making progress. But monsieur, we 
will continue to have problems. 
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AVIATION 
The Skyjack Habit 


The first telephone call to the White 
House got the idea across. “Looks like 
we've got another one.” cried a Federal 
Aviation Agency official. “A Pan Am out 
of Mexico City. We'll call you back as 
soon as we have the details.” Five calls to 
the President on that day last week fleshed 
out the details: four minutes out of Mexi- 
co City, while southbound for Guate- 
mala City with 81 aboard, a four-jet Pan 
American World Airways DC-8 had been 
“skyjacked"” by a lone gunman and or- 
dered to turn course for Cuba. 

The DC-8 was the fourth U.S. plane 
skyjacked since May. and in this case 
the skywayman was plainly a mental case. 
Albert Charles Cadon, 27, was a Parisian 
who settled in Manhattan in 1957, tried 
his awkward hand at abstract painting, 
wound up as a busboy. Late last year he 
spent time in a psychiatric ward; later, 
Cadon raided the Chemstrand Corp.'s Em- 
pire State Building offices and smeared 
display posters with black paint in protest 
against a new fiber that, he said, had been 
named “Cadon” without his permission. 
Fortnight ago, Cadon left his German- 
born wife in New York, next appeared 
aboard Pan Am’s Flight 501 as it left 
Mexico City on its biweekly flight through 
Central America to Panama. 

Togetherness. Like other skyjacked pi- 
lots before him, Captain Carl Ballard at- 
tempted to bluff his way out. The fuel on 
board was inadequate for an 1,100-mile 
over-water flight to Cuba, he protested. 
‘All right.” answered Cadon nonchalantly. 
well all go down together.” Ballard 
shrugged and set a new heading. To Mexi- 
co City airport controllers. awaiting his 
overdue call, he reported himself 2co miles 
away over Veracruz, added cryptically 
“I estimate my arrival time at Havana 
will be 12:35 Mexico time.” At one point 
Cadon, who said he had once served in 
the French army in Algeria, remarked: 
“I do not like the way Washington in- 
terfered in the Algerian situation. I am 
taking this means to show my protest.” 

Unknown to Cadon. Flight so: had a 
VIP aboard. Colombia’s Foreign Minister 
Julio César Turbay Ayala had been in 
Mexico, was on a tour of Latin American 
capitals to unify opposition to Castro's 
Cuban Communism. The Colombian gov- 
ernment snapped off a demand for the im- 
mediate release of its foreign minister, 
said that any other action would be “an 
official act of hostility.” 

International Pastime. As it happened, 
Fidel Castro seemed about as dismayed 
by the latest skyjacking as the U.S. 
Jack Kennedy; with U.S. indignation run- 
ning at fever pitch, continued aeronautical 
piracies could wind Castro up in a dis- 
astrous (for him) shooting war with the 
U.S. Aware of this. Cuban officials. 
though they arrested Cadon, made no 
effort to keep the DC-8 when it landed 
in Havana. They offered the passengers 
daiquiris, sandwiches. and music by a 
strolling trio before they flew back to 
Miami. Moreover, Castro offered to trade 
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an Eastern Air Lines Electra, skyjacked 
earlier (Time. Aug. 4), for a Cuban patrol 
boat sailed to the U.S. by Cuban defec- 
tors. At week’s end the U.S. agreed. 

The continuing skyjacking cases posed 
a real problem for the U.S. The fact that 
though Havana was the destination, Cas- 
tro had not plotted the two latest seizures 
only increased the frustration. Last week 
the U.S. Congress rushed through legisla- 
tion making skyjacking a capital offense. 
President Kennedy ordered armed U.S. 
Border Patrolmen to ride along on flights 
that seem most susceptible to skyjacking; 
airline captains were instructed to keep 
their doors locked. Skyjacking seemed 
well on the way to becoming a deadly in- 
ternational pastime—and, all too obvious- 
ly, no one had yet come up with a way 
to stop it effectively. 
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BANKER MEDINA 
He reported to the Lord alone. 


TEXAS 
Flat Broke 


In the dusty border town of Zapata, 
the name of Manuel Medina. 52, stood 
for money and power. Son of a shrewd, 
up-from-the-adobe storekeeper, heavy-set 
“Don Manuel” —as everyone in town def- 
erentially called him—owned the only 
bank in all Zapata County (pop. 4.400). 
He had also served eleven terms as county 
commissioner, piloted his younger brother 
Santos to the county judgeship, and for 
years ran Zapata's politics as a family fief. 
But last week Don Manuel's bank was 
closed down for lack of funds—and the 
whole county was flat broke. 

Founded well before the state’s 1923 
banking law came into effect. the Bank of 
Zapata was one of a number of privately 
owned, unincorporated Texas banks that 
have no charter, are free from either state 
or federal audits. The Medinas, explained 
County Attorney Joseph Caldwell. “re- 
ported to the Lord alone.” But the family 
reputation was impeccable; almost all the 











town’s merchants kept their accounts in 
Don Manuel's bank, and public funds on 
deposit amounted to $250,000. Then, a 
month ago, a sign went up in the bank’s 
window announcing that the place had 
been shut down. The roof fell in on 
Zapata. A court-appointed receiver turned 
up to examine the bank’s books. discov- 
ered only $18,000 in cash assets, along 
with $424,000 in overdrawn accounts 
($323,000 in the name of Don Manuel 
and his family). The bank’s accounts were 
$665,000 out of balance, and the county 
money was nowhere to be found. 

Three weeks ago Don Manuel Medina 
came briefly out of hiding in Mexico to 
try to explain to a grand jury what had 
happened. His sorrowful statement; “We 
just ran out of money and had to close.” 
According to Medina, major depositors 
had withdrawn some $200,000 during the 
past four months. and the bank simply 
could not handle the demand for cash. As 
for his family’s overdrawn accounts, Don 
Manuel explained that was simply his way 
of taking profits. But he had no explana- 
tion for the fact that most of the other 
overdrafts were in the accounts of his 
political henchmen. And he pleaded the 
Fifth Amendment when asked about the 
missing county funds. 

Then Don Manuel slipped back across 
the border—just before the grand jury 
indicted him for the felony offense of 
accepting deposits in a bank that he knew 
was insolvent. As of last week, ex-Banker 
Medina was free on $50,000 bail after 
coming out of hiding to accept arrest. Be- 
fore the indictment, he had promised to 
surrender his property to creditors—but, 
as it turned out, there was precious little 
property to give. Don Manuel had ap- 
parently lost heavily on the stock market 
recently, and had sold his cattle herd be- 
fore the closing; even the bank building 
proved to be heavily mortgaged. Mean- 
while, Zapatans were surviving with loans 
from families, friends and other banks. 
Eventually the town might get a new. 
properly insured bank—but it would be a 
long time before anyone in the county had 
much money to deposit there. 


THE LAW 


"This Transcends .. ." 

Lawyers by the thousands— 4.500 of 
them—descended on St. Louis last week 
for the 84th annual convention of the 
American Bar Association. As men who 
deal in words, they found much to talk 
about. They held some 200 separate meet- 
ings in a dozen hotels, divided their efforts 
between 20 committees and 18 study sec- 
tions. The principles they live and work 
by may have been laid down long ago, but 
their problems seem only to increase. 
Some of them: 

Administration of Justice. Rarely have 
the mills of U.S. justice been so clogged. 
In federal district courts, 6,200 cases have 
been pending for at least three years; in 
state courts it now takes about a year for 
the average case to be heard; it is not 
uncommon for personal-injury cases to 
linger on dockets for five years. Chief 
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Justice Laurance Hyde of the Missouri 
Supreme Court pleaded that each state 
give its highest judge sweeping power to 
shift judges where they are needed, lay 
down tough rules aimed at speeding pro- 
cedure. Computers were demonstrated 
that could store up all relevant precedents 
in a given field of law, spill out the infor- 
mation at 600 lines a minute, saving not 
only countless hours but what one lawyer 
termed “thousands of dollars in salaries 
for law clerks and_ secretaries.’ New 
York's Democratic Representative Eman- 
uel Celler, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. urged a federal system 
of public defenders to “reattirm to the 
world that all our citizens, regardless of 
their power, poverty or color. are afforded 
the equal protection of our laws.” 

Judicial Appointments. Several speak- 
ers pointed out that never has a President 
had such an opportunity as John Ken- 
nedy to break the patronage practice that 
equates judges with postmasters. Kennedy 
now has the power to name 106 new fed- 
eral judges, more than one-fourth of all 
the judges in an expanded federal system. 
Said the A.B.A.’s federal judiciary com- 
mittee chairman, Bernard Segal: ‘The 
quality of justice which will be adminis- 
tered in our courts during the generation 
ahead will be determined to a large extent 
by the kind of judicial appointments Pres- 
ident Kennedy makes. Politics should not 
bar a lawyer from appointment.” So far, 
President Kennedy has sent through only 
21 names—three of them Republican 
holdovers recommended by President 
Eisenhower, the rest Democrats. The 
A.B.A.’s Section of Judicial Administra- 
tion proposed a nationwide reform where- 
by each Governor would choose state 
judges from a list of three lawyers sub- 
mitted by a citizens’ committee. Each 
judge would then face election after three 
years, again ten years later. 

World Law. The A.B.A. had already 
affirmed the principle of extending the 
rule of law world-wide as man’s best hope 
for peace but only after bitter argument 
about how much surrender of U.S. sov- 
ereignty was required. Last week there 
seemed little dissent from the idea. In his 
keynote speech. the association's outgoing 
president. Whitney North Seymour, said 
flatly: “Most of us realize that anything 
like a durable peace will require increased 
reliance on international law and institu- 
tions to apply it. Our Committee on 
World Peace Through Law is no egghead 
concept, no public relations invention, It 
presses toward a basic goal always close 
to the hearts of all those who see increased 
respect for the reliance on law as the only 
sure way to a peaceful world.” 

Winding up its business. the association 
elevated a 14-hour-a-day small-town law- 
yer. John C. Satterfield. 57, of Yazoo 
City. Miss. (pop. 12.500), to its presi- 
dency. A third-generation attorney and 
state legislator at 23. Satterfield is the 
first Mississippian ever to head the A.B.A. 
Said he last week: “My most important 
mission will be to propagate world peace 
through law. This transcends any of our 
domestic problems.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
The General Manager 


Standing under an olive tree in Sicily in 
September 1943. an unsmiling American 
general accepted Italy’s unconditional sur- 
render. Just 20 months later, the same 
general. still stiff and frozen faced, met in 
a French schoolhouse with the emissaries 
of defeated Nazi Germany, and without 
outward emotion scribbled his name on 
the document that ended World War IL in 
Europe. Those two rustic but historic oc- 
casions marked the climax of a brilliant 
military career for Walter Bedell Smith. 
In the postwar years, he served his nation 
notably as a diplomat and as chief of in- 
telligence. But it is in his role as the 
able military planner who helped map the 
great campaigns of World War II that 





PETER STACKPOLE—-LIFE 


Tue Army's SMITH 
By the bootstraps to a schoolhouse. 


“Beedle” Smith must be long remembered. 
Smith’s career was closely meshed with 
that of Dwight Eisenhower. a man he 
served in peace and war. Ike called him 
“the general manager” of World War II 
in the European theater. It was a well- 
earned title: as Ike's chief of staff. Smith 
had as big a hand as anyone in the plan- 
ning and execution of every military ac- 
tion from the invasion of North Africa to 
the final defeat of the Nazis. His was the 
tedious job of overseeing every elaborate 
detail, committing fact and figure to mem- 
ory, and then distilling the plans for the 
final decision of his commanding officer. 
The Bulldog. During those perilous 
years, Smith won the esteem of such frac- 
tious military men as Britain's Montgom- 
ery. France's De Gaulle and the U.S. 
General Mark Clark. When Eisenhower 
was preparing to leave for London to 
direct the Normandy invasion, Winston 
Churchill (who dubbed Smith “the Bull- 
dog”) begged him to leave Smith in the 
Mediterranean theater as chief of staff. 
“But.” recalled Ike in Crusade in Europe, 





“to this I could not agree . . . General 
Smith suited me so completely that I felt 
it would be unwise to break up the com- 
bination just as we were on the eve of the 
war's greatest venture.” 

Beedle Smith was a bootstrap soldier. 
He rose to the top of his profession with- 
out ever attending either West Point or 
college. As a small boy in Indianapolis, he 
listened to the vivid recollections of his 
German grandfather, a veteran of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and decided he 
would become a soldier. At 15, he joined 
the Indiana National Guard. When World 
War I began in Europe, Sergeant Major 
Smith reluctantly refused a commission 
in the Regular Army because his family 
could not afford to buy his uniforms. But 
after the U.S. entered the war, he won his 
shoulder bars, and as a young shavetail 
he fought at Chateau-Thierry and in the 
third Battle of the Marne. 

After the long. humdrum postwar years 
of peacetime garrison and army schools 
Smith was marked as a comer in 1931 by 
Lieut. Colonel George Marshall. then as- 
sistant commandant of the Army’s infan- 
try school at Fort Benning, Ga. A decade 
later, Beedle Smith was at Marshall's side 
as Secretary to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when the U.S. entered World War IT. 

After V-E day. Smith returned to the 
U.S. in 1946, laden with honors. But his 
public life was far from over: that same 
year, Harry Truman appointed Smith 
U.S. Ambassador to Russia. In that cold 
war outpost, Smith was a frustrated for- 
ward observer. Emerging from the Krem- 
lin one day, he snapped to reporters 
“Molotov, three hours. No Stalin. No 
comment.” But his analysis of the Rus- 
sians was shrewd. The Communists, said 
Beedle Smith, “have read Von Clausewitz 
and they believe that war is merely poli- 
tics transferred to another sphere.” 

In 1950, Truman assigned Smith to 
another tour of duty—to clean up the 
Central Intelligence Agency, then under a 
cloud because of inept intelligence in the 
Korean war. Smith swept house ruthlessly 
(in his first month as CIA chief, he fired 
6oo employees). Three years later, when 
Dwight Eisenhower became President, he 
transferred his old friend and aide to the 
State Department. as John Foster Dulles’ 
under secretary and general manager of 
the U.S. Foreign Service. In 1954, after 
44 years of public service. Beedle Smith 
retired to civilian life. as vice chairman of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Trout & Needlepoint. In his rare mo- 
ments of repose, Beedle Smith was a 
warm man of catholic tastes. He was an 
admitted raconteur, a passionate hunter 
and trout fisherman (he made his own 
skillfully fashioned rods), a talented chess 
and bridge player. and a voracious reader 
who wolfed Rider Haggard and Joseph 
Conrad along with the military classics. 
He was also an unabashed needlepoint 
craftsman and the grower of prize roses. 
But it was his job, and especially his 
military job. that always absorbed him. 
His merciless schedule eventually broke 
Smith’s health. Last week Beedle Smith 
died, at 65, of a heart attack. 
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TENNESSEAN 


IT LURING THFSE REFUGEES TO THE WEST. 


BERLIN 
Rocket Rattling 


It was getting harder and harder to 
keep score on how many times Nikita 
Khrushchev had rattled his war rockets. 
One Kremlinologist got the count up to 
nearly 
and that was before last week's big flurry. 
Cock-a-hoop over his cosmonauts, a little 
miffed perhaps that the rest of the world 





150 times in the past five years 


was not giving him what he regarded as 





his due, and possibly feeling a little frus- 
trated over the West's stubborn resistance 
on Berlin, Nikita Khrushchey was in a 
real rocket-banging tantrum. 

‘Hundreds of millions of people will 
perish” in a new war, he proclaimed early 
in the week, almost incoherent with ex- 
citement, as he waved his arms at a 
friendship” rally in the Kremlin for 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, visiting boss of 
Red Rumania. “There will be no open 
cities, no front, no rear, if nuclear bombs 
Khrushchev _ brutally 
$ raining on Ita- 
ar came; he had 
also included Britain in his target area 
and now, to the mocking laughter of the 
satellite sycophants around him, said, “As 
you know, the roar of the British lion 
does not terrify anyone anymore. To the 
Nikita de- 


clared. “My military people would have 


ure unleashed. 


promised to send roc 





ly’s orange groves if 


Greek ambassador in Moscow 


no mercy on the olive orchards of Greece 
or even the Acropolis!” To accomplish his 
task, he boasted at another party (the 
welcome down celebration for Soviet Cos 
monaut Major Gherman Titov) that Rus 
sian scientists now knew how to make an 
H-bomb equal million tons of 
INT, seven times bigger than any U.S. 
nuclear device ever explode 


to 100 





But apparently still have trouble producing 
decent ballpoint pen. Signing aut phed menus 
Nikita was handed a Russi 


that failed at the crucial moment 





for guests 





per 
Pulling out 
his own, Khrushchev said grinning, Mine writes 
It is American, You have to recognize when a 


thing is well made 
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THE WORLD 





Be Reasonable. These strident remarks, 
which made the world’s headlines, were 
mostly passed on the vodka circuit, in 
those little diplomatic huddles that are 
the Soviet equivalent of Meet the Press. 
Many of the remarks were more muted 
by the time they were printed in Pravda. 
What Khrushchey wanted to convey to 
his own people was delivered earlier in a 
formal nationwide radio and_ tele 
iddress, scrupulously similar in staging 
and even in tone. to the previous week's 
fireside chat” by President John Ken 
nedy. Natty in silk tie and bemedaled 
grey striped suit, Russia’s boss put in a 
few ugly growls, but carefully framed 
them in peaceful phrases. “Life demands 
that statesmen should not only say 
reasonable things, but also should not per- 
mit themselves in politics to cross the line 
when the voice of reason falls silent and a 
blind and dangerous game with the des- 
tinies of peoples begins pleaded 
Khrushchev. almost as if he could not 
understand what the world was squab- 
bling about. “Let us honestly meet at a 
round-table conference,” he urged. “Let us 
not create a war psychosis. 

After all. who started all the Berlin 
trouble anyway? he asked with the cool 
aplomb of 
Certainly not the 
swered himself. 


‘vision 


1 circus shell-game proprietor, 
Soviet Union, he an- 
‘A military hysteria is 
now being drummed up in the United 
States.” he said. “Comrades, it must be 
said frankly that the Western powers are 
pushing the world to a dangerous divide, 
and the threat of an armed attack on so- 
Khru- 
shchev hastily repeated his assurance that 
Russia means no harm in Berlin with its 
proposed East German peace treaty. “We 
do not intend to infringe upon any lawful 
interests of the Western powers,” he said. 
Barring of access. blockade of West Ber- 
lin is entirely out of the question.” 
Clear Intent. But what “lawful inter- 
ests” of the West was Khrushchev ready 
to acknowledge? He has often asserted 
that the very presence in Berlin of U.S., 
British and French troops is illegal; East 
Germany's Red Puppet Walter Ulbricht 
who would get control of Berlin's access 


cialist states cannot be excluded. 


has vowed 
relugees running 
out to West Germany and clamp down 
on the city’s economy. 

Beneath all his bluster. Khrushchev 
in his talk with his own people—spoke 
only vaguely of the possibility that “per- 


routes alter any peace treaty 
to stop the exodus of 


haps subsequently” he would have to 
move up Soviet troops, and if so. it 
would “perhaps be necessary to call up a 


part of the reservists.” He sounded al- 
defensive in justifying his pro- 
claimed need for a unilateral peace treaty 
with his East Germans. “If we renounced 
the conclusion of a peace treaty,” he said 
after having vowed to sign it, Western 
powers “would regard this as a strategic 
break-through and would widen the range 
of their demands at once. 


most 





A Matter of Timing 

The foreign ministers of the West who 
gathered in Paris were agreed on the 
Berlin. but not on how fast 
ock was ticking. They 
disagree for now. 

As they sat down in the Quai d’Orsay’s 
gilded Salon de Beauvais in Paris to work 
out an allied reply to the latest Com- 
munist gambits, it was U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk who was most eager 
action. All the ministers agreed that. if 
need be, the West would have to risk war. 
But all still hoped to find a formula for 
peace; all now recognized that major 
negotiations with Russia—perhaps even 
a summit meeting—would be necessary 
before the year was out. 


agreed to 





lor 





Rusk IN Parts 


War if need be 


Private Reasons. The disagreement 
came over timing. Rusk flew into Paris 
hoping to persuade his partners that there 
should be immediate contact with Russia 
to set a date and fix an agenda for a Ber- 
lin conference. This, he argued, would 
regain the initiative for the West. The 
French and West Germans were unwilling 
and each has a private reason. West Ger- 
man Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is in 
the midst of an election campaign and 
in particular wants no discussion of pos- 
sible bargaining concessions or muddying 
up the « ectioneering before election day 
on Sept. 17. 





France's Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville, who skillfully articu- 
lates what Charles de Gaulle allows him to 
say argued that the West could bargain 
more firmly after the projected NATO 
troop buildup was complete, and that it 
was unseemly to be hasty. There were 
those present who thought the French had 
another motive. Prolonging the Berlin 
crisis a lew extra weeks is one way to keep 
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some nationalist responsibility alive in the 
French Army, which is nearly out of hand 
over Algeria and Tunisia. Courteously 
Rusk bowed for now to his allies’ insistent 
demands. But as a matter of fact, he, 
too, has some firm dates in mind. He 
thinks some parleying with Moscow must 
begin before the Oct. 17 gathering of the 
XXII Party Congress in Moscow, lest 
Khrushchev take advantage of the occa- 
make some outrageous further 
demands he would have a hard time 
backing away from later. 

Near the Flash Point? For all his pro- 
fessed desire to parley, nothing Khru- 
shchev said last week suggested a new 


ston to 


basis for discussion of anything—except 
his own demands that East Germany be 
given total control over access 
Britain's slim and clegant 


to Berlin. 
Foreign Secre- 


tary, Lord Home. thought it necessary to 
caution his own people about being pre- 
maturely 


relieved by the prospects of 





CODY VAN DER VEEN 


Witu ForReEIGN MINISTERS 





but p e if possible. 
talks: “It is really no good looking on the 
word negotiation as an incantation that 


can be repeated as if it might solve every- 
thing.” he said. “So far, in all our contacts 
with the Russians, they have been willing 
only to talk about a) handing over West- 
ern rights completely to East Germany, 
and b) how they can be whittled down 
. . . We've come close to a very danger- 
ous situation and possibly war.” Some 
London newspapers reproved him for be- 
ing so militant. 


As East fenced with West. in a skir- 
mish which went by certain rules and 
limits. everyone was increasingly aware 


that a dangerous imponderable had been 
added to all the cautious. careful cal- 
culations about the “aching tooth” of 
Berlin, the bone in Khrushchev’s throat. 
This was the presence of an ever-increas- 
ing flow of westward-moving refugees rac- 
ing to use the West Berlin escape hatch. 
For the West to encourage it, or for the 
East to shut it off. could bring things 
to a flash point. 
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Torschlusspanik 


Last week a curious and serious malady 
was affecting Communist East Germany 
and reaching almost epidemic proportions. 
The name of the disease was Torschluss- 
panik, which literally means “fear of gate 
closing.”’ Everything East German leaders 
did to shut off the flow of refugees to the 
West seemed. instead, to spur it on. The 
day that Deputy Premier Willi Stoph an- 
nounced new secret measures to halt the 
refugees—ostensibly at the urging of ‘‘del- 
egations of workers’’—1.532 East Ger- 
mans beat it over the border and checked 
into the big Marienfelde refugee center in 
West Berlin. 

As party scuttled 
tempting to scare the East German public 
into docility, the sickness seemed to be 
getting worse. Rarely has criticism of the 
regime been more vocal. At an East Berlin 
lamp factory. Politburo Member Albert 
Norden asked assembled workers why, if 
they had complaints. they did not use the 
officially provided complaint book, “Sure 
came a sneering voice always full 
but no one ever reads it.” Out in the 
potato country, Central Committee Func- 
tionary Bruno Wagner was told flatly by 
a farmer: “One ought to listen more to 
the West.”’ Refugees arriving in West Ber- 
lin said that lesser party hacks were un- 
wittingly contributing to the exodus by 
boasting ominously that all exit routes to 
the West would soon be sealed off. Among 
the 150,000 refugees so far this year were 
whom East Germany 
can hardly afford to lose, more than t,00¢ 
teachers, and last week an East German 
supreme court judge. and the medical 
chief of the People’s Police hospital. A 
confidential East German report, meant 
for high Communist officials but smuggled 
to the West, complained in frustration 
“Indoctrination at house and street meet- 
ings is almost impossible. The people do 
not come.” 

Portentous Mood. It all seemed much 
like the mood preceding the abortive East 
German uprising of June 1953. the mem- 
orable occasion when unarmed boys hurled 
rocks at Russian tanks. Refugee figures 
are now edging toward the record 
levels, and the volume of criticism among 
those who stay behind is higher now than 
at any time since the uprising. The simi- 
larities raise an ominous question: How 
would a new East German uprising affect 
Berlin? 

In Paris, the West's foreign ministers 
found the question pressing in on their 
discussions. They were cheered by the evi- 
dence of discontent in East Germany, but 
worried, too—afraid that an uprising in 
East Germany would complicate, not help 
the Berlin situation. Their realistic read- 
ing was no doubt based on the theory that 
if the West should intervene in favor of 
any East German rebels, Soviet Russia 
would more likely go to war than to the 
bargaining table; if the West stood aside 
while the Soviet troops squelched an up- 
rising, aroused public opinion in the West 
(especially in West Germany) would take 
as a sign of weakness, one more evidence 





officials about. at- 








over 500 doctors 





1953 





of Western unwillingness to fight for what 
it stands for. 

Though conceding that some of the 
same ingredients of discontent are present 
in 1961 as in 1953. German specialists 
currently discount the likelihood of a real 
uprising. Their reasoning: 

@ The failure of previous East German 
and Hungarian uprisings has probably 
cooled East Germany's willingness to try 
again. 

@ While refugee routes to the West re- 
main even partially open, discontented 
East Germans will prefer to flee to safety 
rather than resort to the more dangerous 
open struggle. 

@ West German officials have consistently 
cautioned East Germans via the radio and 
the press against a “suicidal” uprising, a 
clear warning that they should not count 
on help. 

But. taking no 
Communist 
has 30,000 
more than 
a People's 


chances on a_ revolt 
Walter Ulbricht now 

trained riot police 
co People’s Police and 
Army of 110.000 equipped 
with tanks and artillery. Backing up these 
regulars are the 300,000 members of fac- 
tory “fighting groups’—hard-core 
munists equipped with infantry weapons 
and trained specifically to aid regular 
forces in case of an uprising. Should all 
these home-grown forces fail or defect, as 
was the case in Hungary, there remains 
the formidable Russian army in East Ger- 
many, 350 strong. Last 
commander 


Boss 


highly 








Com- 





0.000 to 400,000 
week these forces got a new 
experienced in quelling popular uprisings 
much-decorated Marshal Ivan S. Konev 
who, as boss of all Warsaw Pact troops in 
1956. had a hand in crushing the Hun- 
garian freedom 

In such circumstances, East Germans 
had the prudent alternatives of flight or 
putting up with it. The uncertain factor 
was whether. as the tension over Berlin 


fighters. 


increased, prudence would prevail. 





NOWARD 


OCHUREK—LIFE 


Russia's MARSHAL Koney 
He practiced on Hungary. 
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during 1 orbit of Titov’s capsule... 
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during 12 orbits... 


435,000 miles in 
25 hours, 18 minutes. 


during 17 orbits. 


Indian 
Ocaan Ocean 


breakfasts on 
BPRALIA 


Earth travels 1,700,000 miles on its orbit around S 


RUSSIA 
"| Am Eagle" 


le morning sun had already toppec 
rt had al ly toy 1 


the mountains edging the Kazakhstan 
steppes. deep in southern Russia, when 
Soviet Cosmonaut Gherman Titov, 26 


rode to his waiting rocket in an eggshell- 


blue bus. Bulky in his orange spacesuit 








litov clambered up the gantry ladder and 
settled himself in the giant five-ton cap- 
sule perched on the rocket’s nose. An 
attendant handed him a notebook labeled 





Log Book of the Spaceship Vostok II. 
With 1 


exaggerated care, Titov examined 


the pencil dangling from the log, and re- 
membered: “Yuri Gagarin did not attach 
his pencil firmly and lost it Then the 
hatch clanged shut. and soon Vostok II 
lifted through the clear air to carry Titov 
on the longest journey ever made by man 

nearly 435.00 in 17 hurtling or- 
bits around the 





Seconds later. U.S. radar watchers knew 
a Russian flashed 
word to Western tracking stations around 
the world. (In Hyannisport 
President Kennedy 
night before that the 


spaceship was aloft 


it was 2a 





alerted 
Soviets had started 
a manned shot, and was 
not awakened.) It was more than an hour 
before Tass interrupted radio and televi- 
sion programs to tell the Russian people 


had been the 


a countdown for 


of the new Soviet space triumph. By 
then, Titov, orbiting at 17.750 m.p.h., had 
finished one full 88-minute trip around 


the earth and dutifully reported by radio 
that all was well. 





Overslept. Titov, in fact, seemed to 
be having the time of his life. Using 
his code name triumphantly, over and 
over again he radioed, “I am eagle. I an 
eagle.” Once he added for any and all 
listeners: “I wish you had it so good. 
As the earth twisted beneath him 
with each orbit—putting him successive- 
ly over new continents and nations (se¢ 
diagram), he proudly transmitted appro- 


priate messages: Master Sergeant James 


22 


A. Duffy of Arlington, Va., hooked a tape 
caught Titov 
Sending my 


North 


recorder to his 


flashing 


receiver 





overhe: saying 
friendly greeting to the people of 
America.” 

On his very first orbit 
the manual 
checked out 
him 
its 
third orbit 


litov took over 
the Vostok II, 
designed to let 
curved along 
On 
ite a three-course lunch 


controls of 
the 
dy his capsule as it 
predetermined 
litov 


systems 





ste 





the 





in space. 


squeezed out of tubes like toothpaste, On 


the seventh orbit. after 94 hours in the 


air, Titov passed over Moscow. radioed 
I beg to wish dear Muscovites good 
night. I am turning in now. You do as 
you please. but I am turning in.” With 
that, Titov lay back for the programed 
74 hours of sleep, actually overslept by 
35 minutes. On the ground, Russian scien- 


Titov EMBRACES WIFE AT Moscow AIRPORT 


Amid the joys of space 


homesickness for 





ME Diagram by R. M. Chapin, Jr. 





the 
respiration 


watch 
pulse 


tists kept telemetered 
sleeping 


and heartbeat 





over 
cosmonaut s 
watched his face by tele- 
when Vostok II within 
range. (A recorder 
took down his every word in flight.) 
While Titov ate and slept, whirling on 
an ellipse that ranged from 111 miles to 
ibove the earth, Premier Khru- 
shchev promoted the orbiting cosmonaut 


circled 
automatically 


vision 


tape 


158 miles 


from captain to major. also promoted him 
from candidate to full Communist Party 
Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin cut 
a trip to Canada, flew back to Mos 
be on hand to greet Titov. West- 
ern scientists and technicians went about 


member. 
short 


cow to 


the business of tracking Titov’s progress 
with understandable lack of enthusiasm. 
It makes me sick to my _ stomach,” 


growled one U.S. Air Force officer. 








ne 


earth. 
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No Change. But most U.S. scientists 
and space experts seemed unsurprised at 
Russia’s feat, and not unduly dismayed, 
It represented no new breakthrough for 
Russian rocketry; having lifted Gagarin 
into single orbit and brought him back. 
the Russians needed only to use the same 
booster and capsule for Titow’s longer 
flight. To scientists. the principal interest 
in Titov's voyage was the question of how 
he would stand up to the prolonged 25- 
hour period of weightlessness—the one 
condition of space travel that had yet to 
be duplicated. except momentarily, during 
ground experiments and training. 

As Western experts quickly calculated. 
Titov would have to wait 17 orbits before 
the earth's rotation rolled the globe under 
him so that central Russia was in the 
proper position for his re-entry and land- 
ing. While Titov was soaring over south- 
west Africa on his 17th circuit of the 
globe. his retro-rockets fired to slow the 
space capsule and send it plunging back 
into the atmosphere. He had a choice, he 
said later, of riding his capsule all the 
way to earth, or of parachuting out once 
he dropped low enough. He chose to eject 
from the Vostok and use his chute, with 
which he drifted into a plowed Held some 
460 miles from Moscow. remarkably close 
to the spot where Yuri Gagarin landed. 

Like Gagarin. Titov was a copy-book 
example of the new Soviet man. Short 
(5 ft. 6 in.), ruggedly handsome with 
wavy blond hair, the cosmonaut had al- 
ways been better at athletics than books. 
was an expert gymnast and bicycle racer 
before he elected to go to flying school 
and the Red air force rather than college. 
And like Gagarin, Titov was treated to a 
hero's welcome when he finally returned 
from his high-arcing trip. Khrushchev led 
Titov’s pretty young wife Tamara to the 
Moscow airport to greet the newest Soviet 
spaceman and smother him with kisses. 
It was a gooey occasion. Thousands of 
Muscovites jammed Red Square to toast 
Titov as he stood saluting atop Lenin’s 
tomb, while helicopters overhead rained 
tiny, multicolored pictures of Titov. 

In his first public appearances, Titov 
promised to prove. like Gagarin, as articu- 
late on the ground as he was able in the 
air. “Weightlessness.” he explained with 
the assurance of a man who knows. “does 
not interfere with man’s capacity for 
work,” though at first he felt as if he 
were “flying legs up.” He had suffered an 
uneasy sensation in his inner ear, he said. 
and though he ate his first two meals on 
schedule, his appetite was not normal. 
There was also a faint sense of psycho- 
logical unease. “I knew that there was 
something in the nature of homesickness 
called nostalgia,” he said, “but up there, 
I found there is also a homesickness for 
the earth. I don't know what it should be 
called, but it does exist.” 

But all this was swept aside by the 
joys of space. Sunshine flooded his cabin. 
“IT saw with my own eyes that the earth 
was a sphere. Blue coronas on the hori- 
zons were really indescribably beautiful. 
The stars seemed brighter. The spaceship 
seemed to be standing still and the moon 
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tloating by,” he rhapsodized. quoting Go- 
gol’s “dark sky over which the moon 
floats.” Then he added: “The 
awaits the painters and poets.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Gentlemen, the Queen! 


Mean to the Queen is what Britain’s 
press will let no man be. And when the 
offender is German, the offense is worse 
the British are currently in the mood of 
resenting the fact that in a Berlin crisis 
it would be Germans they were fighting 
to save. All this was behind a Fleet Street 
tizzy last week. The press had found a 
West German election cartoon showing 
Queen Elizabeth II simpering happily at 
a granite-faced but visionary Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer (see cut) under the leg- 
end: “Partners of the Free World.” 

Hufied London's Daily Sketch: “It is 
believed that never before has the Queen 


cosmos 


/ PARTNER DER 
_FREIEN WELT 





ASSOCIATED PRESS 


CONTROVERSIAL CARTOON 
Not exactly helpful. 


been used—especially in a cartoon—to 
capture votes in an election.” The Lon- 
don Times majestically remarked that the 
Queen's traditional detachment from poli- 
tics “may not have been fully appreciated 
in Germany.” The British Foreign Office 
“drew attention” to the matter in an icy 
phone call to the West German embassy. 

The Germans were properly apologetic. 
The government press office conceded 
that the Queen’s picture had appeared in 
a 24-page booklet distributed from an 
Adenauer campaign train, but added that 
distribution was “stopped the moment 
the Queen's picture was discovered—some 
time before the British Foreign Office 
intervened.” At the moment, the leading 
Christian Democrats do not even think 
they need the Queen's help. All pre-elec- 
tion polls show Adenauer likely to win the 
Sept. 17 election. The Socialist challeng- 
er, West Berlin's Mayor Willy Brandt, 
seems unable to get his campaign far 
enough off the ground. 


Easier on Suicides 

The laws that make suicide a crime. in 
Britain as in some parts of the U.S., go 
back to the early roots of English juris- 
prudence. In 967 A.D.. King Edgar, with 
characteristic Christian zeal, decreed that 
suicides should be denied the rites of the 
church for violating the Sixth Command- 
ment, Custom, later elevated to law, de- 
manded desecration of the corpse. Until 
well into the roth century. British sui- 
cides were buried at night. at crossroads, 
with a stake driven through their bodies. 
All property of suicides was forfeit to the 
Crown. By 1900 most of these medieval 
monstrosities had been repealed. But at- 
tempted suicide was still a crime punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment up to two 
years. And the successful suicide was still 
denied church rites if he took his life 
while “of sound mind.” 

In actual fact. the law has long been 
largely ignored. Throughout Britain each 
year, 5,000 people take their lives and 
another s.000 attempted suicides are re- 
ported to the police, In recent years less 
than ro® of those who failed have been 
prosecuted. Last week. with the approval 
of the Anglican Church and both major 
parties, Parliament finally declared su- 
icide—or attempting it—no longer a 
crime. At the same time Parliament add- 
ed a footnote aimed mainly at survivors 
of suicide pacts; abetting another's sui- 
cide is now punishable by up to 14 years 
in jail. 


The Last Holiday 


It had been a proud year for the boys 
of Lanfranc, a 7oo-student vocational 
high school in the sprawling London 
suburb of Croydon. Led by agile Wicket- 
keeper Trevor Cowdell, 15. and Captain- 
elect John Wells. 14, Lanfranc’s cricket 
team was unbeatable. the best in all Sur- 
rey. Sixteen-year-old Reggie Chapple 
won a Surrey schoolboy boxing Champion- 
ship. Fourteen-year-old Quentin Green 
made a memorably squeaky-voiced page 
in Lanfranc’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet. But for 34 Lanfrancians, the best 
was yet to be: a school-sponsored camp- 
ing trip in the rugged highlands of Nor- 
way. 

The classroom of Geography Master 
John Beacham. 32. who was to lead the 
trip, had been decorated for months with 
Norwegian flags, travel posters and fjord- 
toothed maps of Norway. The library 
copy of The Young Traveler in Norway 
was dirty and dog-eared from long use. 
For months, the boys had been working 
hard at odd jobs to save $76 apiece, the 
price of the trip. Last month, Dennis 
Field. son of one of the school’s cleaning 
women, reluctantly gave up his place be- 
cause he could not afford it. Quentin 
Green and another boy promptly applied 
for the empty seat on the tour plane. 
They flipped a coin, Quentin called 
“heads” and won. 

Plans called for a charter flight from 
London to Sola airport on the mountain- 
ous southern tip of Norway, then two 
nights in the town of Stavanger, For many 
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of the boys it was to be their first plane 
Inp. Quiet Alan Lee I who delivered 
newspapers to earn his ¢ his 
postman father take him to the airport 





re m 





our days in advance of departure to see 
what flying was like. 

Last week the 34 bovs gathered at 
London airport in stripe 











school ties and 
dark blue blazers. They were temporarily 
disappointed when the — twin-engined 
Vickers Viking charter plane, christened 
Papa Mike.” taxied out for take-off. then 
had to return for new spark plugs in one 
engine. Finally, after a five-hour delay 
the plane got away. 

\s it weather 
worsened, Fog shrouded the fjords and 
the airfield: a 


neared Sola the 


ro-m.p.h, wind and rain 
buffeted the plane, lashed the ocean below 
into scudding foam. The pilot, Captain 
Philip Watts reported 
I can't see a thing.” and said that he 
would make an instrument letdown. He 
made one futile pass. headed back out 


radioed Sola 


10 sea to start another approach. “Cleared 
to descend to 1.400 feet.” advised the 
Sola tower, There was no reply, Next 
morning. after an all-night sea and air 
search, the fire-gutted wreckage of Papa 
Mike” was found by a farmer on the 
peak of 1.730-ft. Holte Heia mountain. 
Strewn across the mountain in their 
blazers were the charred bodies of Trevor 
Cowdell, John Wells. Reggie Chapple 
Quentin Green. Alan Lee and all their 
schoolmates. 


FRANCE 
Anything Is Possible 


Neither Berlin nor Bizerte was most 
on Charles de Gaulle’s mind last week as 
he returned to his village of Colomhey- 
les-deux-Eglises for twelve days’ medita 
tion. Too soon to get up steam about 
Berlin. he told everyone. As for Bizerte 
the news that the Afro-Asian bloc got 
the 50 states needed to call special 
session of the U.N. General Assembly 
brought only the cold reply that France 
would boycott it. What really troubled 
De Gaulle was Algeria. 

It was Algeria that brought De Gaulle 
to power. and it was Algeria that could 
undo everything he has accomplished. 
Peace talks with the Algerian F.L.N. rebel 
delegation had collapsed. De Gaulle was 
faced with trying to keep a rest 








ss army 
and populace in check while the next move 
in Algeria was worked out. He sent Al- 
gerian Affairs Minister Louis Joxe, along 
with Defense Minister Pierre Messmer, to 
Algiers to check on the loyalty of the army 
ind government officials and to probe the 
possibility of setting up some form of “pro- 
a halfway 
house on the troubled road from French 
rule to Algerian independence. The travel- 


visional executive” in Algeria 


ers returned to Paris with gloomy reports. 
There seems little hope of finding any 
prominent Moslems willing to serve with- 
out F.LL.N. permission, And should the 
I.L.N. agree. there is even less hope that 
the embittered French army or the recal- 
citrant Europeans (outnumbered g to 1 by 
Moslems) will accept the plan. 
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Plastic Applause. By day 
pears as peaceful as any city of France 
reported Tie Edward 
Behr. After sunset, the streets resound to 


Correspondent 


the powerful explosion of plastic bombs. 
Some nights there may be only three o1 
When 


European audiences in movie houses hear 


four: once last week there were 1 





the mutiled roa 


r of a distant bomb, they 
break into applause. The victims of the ex- 
plosions are Moslem shopkeepers. French- 
men who are considered to be liberals or 
Gaullists. or policemen who appear to be 
searching too hard for European terrori 





Few senior officials can last more than 
i year Igiers. The bombs the threats 





Repet Govarp 
More bothersome than Berlin or Bizerte. 


and actuality of assassination. and the pas- 
sive resistance of their Algerian-born sub 
ordinates wear down even the most enthu 
¢ supporters of De Gaulle. At least 
the top administrators have handed in 





their resignations or applie iy Lranster. 
Extended Authority. As the Gaullist 

government in Algeria grinds slowly to a 

halt, the shadow government of the Euro 








pean ultras grows stronger. The European 
street mobs of May 1958, and the semi- 
soldiers of 1g60's “barricades” week. were 
loudmouthed braggarts who usually gave 
away their plans long in advance. Today's 
ultras are well organized. disciplined 
tough. Their spearhead is the S.A.O. 
(Secret Army Organization). an under- 
ground movement commanded by French 
officers who supported last April's four- 
day putsch led by ex-Generals Raoul Salan 
and Maurice Challe. 

Phere is no lack of money, Starting with 
$8c00.000 stolen from a government safe 
during the April revolt. the S.A.O. also 
extracts funds from European sympathiz- 








standard levy is 1°% of salaries 


or wages. Paris has sent in police officials 





specially chosen for their reliability and 
hey have achieved little 
iwainst the S.A.O. Said one: “We get a 


feeling we are working in a vacuum. Our 





oughness. but 


orders are misinterpreted at lower eche 
lons. and security leaks are flagrant 
With = an 3.000 hard- 
bers, S.A.O. since April has ex- 
uthority trom Algiers to the 
largely European cities of Oran ne and 
Arms are smuggled in from 


Spain, and four tons of plastic 


estimated 





tended its 





Constantine. 





xplosive 
were stolen from an army-guarded muni- 
tions base near Algiers. Though Raoul Sa 
lan has overall command of S.A.O., its 





t 1 leader is reportedly ex-Colonel 
Yves Godard. who—like Salan—has been 
condemned to death in absentia for his 
part in the April rebellion. As chief of 
military and civil intelligence and security 
in Algiers from 1937 to 1960, Godard ac- 
quired an excellent working knowledge of 
the rebel F.L.N. and has modeled S.A.O. 
nethods. 

Major Force. 8.A.0. makes no secret of 
its plans for a “decentralized and corpora- 





tive’ metropolitan France. should it ever 
come to power, Its political ideas echo 
those of the discredited Vichy regime of 
Marshal Pétain in World War Il. In the 
prevailing gloom, even former “moderate” 
Europeans in Algiers accept the S.A.O. 
line. Said one: “S.A.O, next year will be a 
major force not only in France but in Eu- 
rope, It will be Europe's sole effective 
anti-Communist organization. 

S.A.0. is capable of organizing another 
trial of arms with the Gaullist’ govern- 
ment. But previous failures have con 
vincingly proved that a 
restricted to Algeria alone cannot win. The 
obvious conclusion: it will come to power 


movement 


only after De Gaulle is gone. exploiting 
the confusion caused by his departure. 
Fhis leads some of them to wish to speed 
the day and accounts for the increased 
security precautions in Paris and in Colom- 
bey-les-deux-Eglises. 


ISRAEL 
Trial's End 


Through three successive days last 
week, hoarse-voiced Prosecuting Attor- 
ney Gideon Hausner stretched out his 
fhnal summation against Adolf Eichmann 
whom he described as “more evil than 
Hitler It was all a little anticlimactic. 
After listening to one more repetition ot 
Eichmann’s crimes, an Israeli spectator 
complained impatiently Why do we 
need all this? 
Eichmann is guilty. 

But, determined that the rest of the 


Every baby in Israel knows 


world should not consider the four-month 
trial a “legal lynching by vengeful Jews 

Prosecutor Hausner exhaustively reexam- 
ined every scrap of testimony Eichmann 
had offered in his defense. Hausner divid- 
ed the Nazi extermination program into 
three sti 1) throwing the Jews out of 
Germany concentrating them in Po- 
land. 3) herding all of the Jews of Europe 
into death ovens. In each of these stages 
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is to put a Robt. Burns Cigar in it 


Deal yourself a Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigar. It’s aces and 
kings for mildness and for smooth taste. Robt. Burns open at 
2 for 25%, close at 25# each. Draw from any of six shapes. Good 
deal. Robt. Burns. .. always tastes good, always in good taste. 


Another fine product of General Cigar 
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The Underwood Corporation now 
offers the most complete line of 
office machines ever available from 
a single source. 


The Underwood Raphael shown 
here is a completely new electric 
typewriter with automatic variable 
Spacing and polyethylene carbon 
ribbon, designed to endow high 
level business correspondence with 
unique beauty, dignity and read 
ability. When a letter is typed on 
the Raphael the importance of the 
message is emphasized, the pres 
tige of the sender's company is 
enhanced and his high regard for 
the recipient is clearly indicated. 





Underwood's wide range of 
portable, standard and electric 
typewriters, adding machines, cal- 
culators, accounting machines and 
tape-to-card converters makes the 
Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to 
job, free from pressure to sell a 
machine that's too much for the 
job or too little 


For example, he has three drama- 
tically new Underwood electric 
typewriters —to cover every typing 
requirement from the board chair- 
man’s correspondence to the ship- 
ping department's labels. But when 
typing demands don’t justify an 
electric machine, he has a new 
Underwood standard typewriter 
that provides high-quality typing at 
exceptionally low cost 





So varied and versatile is the new 
Underwood line that no matter 
what your office requirements, it's 
almost certain that one or more 
Underwood machines can save 
substantial sums of money for you 





Soon your Underwood Representa- 
tive will call on your company. If 
office costs are your concern—he's 
your man. (If you'd like to see him 
right now, call him—or write to 
Underwood Corporation, One Park 
Avenue, New York I6, New York.) 


| underwood 


Hausner insisted, “Eichmann fulfilled an 
executive task of the first importance.” 

Eichmann listened to the summation 
with twitching eyes and hands in his lap, 
the fingertips lightly touching each other. 
The rocklike immobility of his body gave 
spectators the impression that rigor mortis 
had already set in. This week Eichmann’s 
West German attorney, Dr. Robert Ser- 
vatius, will base his final plea for the de- 
fense on the question of the court's juris- 
diction and impartiality. 

After hearing Servatius. the three Is- 
raeli judges will adjourn the court to 
consider their verdict—which can hardly 
be anything but guilty. Prosecutor Haus- 
ner has made it clear that he will then ask 
for the death penalty. Eichmann can ap- 
peal his case to the Israeli Supreme Court 
and, failing there. can ask clemency of 
Isracl’s President Isaac Ben-Zvi. 

Most Israelis seem impatient at the 
delays. A Jerusalem lawyer conceded last 
week that Hausner had not proved Eich- 
mann was the “main cog” in exterminat- 
ing Jews. Too many others were involved, 
he said, “to pin all the blame on one 
man.” Then he added: “But what does it 
matter if vou hang Eichmann as a big or 
a little cog, so long as you hang him?” 
With the death penalty accepted as in- 
evitable (though the 13-year-old state of 
Isracl has never hanged anyone before ), 
some Israelis wonder what should be done 
with Eichmann’s body. A former inmate 
of a Nazi death camp explained. “We 
cannot profane the Holy Land by bury- 
ing that Satan here. But if we send the 
body to Argentina or Germany, neo-Nazi 
will make a shrine of his grave.” His solu- 
tion: “Dump the corpse in mid-ocean, or 
send it into outer space.” 


ITALY 
Another Day, Another $8 


Into Turin’s busy streets last week 
strode so pimps. pickpockets, smugglers 
and assorted minor menaces, happy ad- 
vance guard of some 1,000 jailbirds who 
will be turned loose this month thanks 
to a new law that faces up to an economic 
fact of Italian life: a day’s work—even in 
jail—is worth more than it used to be. 

In Mussolini's prewar heyday, when 20 
lire equaled one U.S. dollar, a small-time 
loser unwilling or unable to pay his fine 
could work it off in jail at about $2.50 
a day. Postwar laws boosted fines in pro- 
portion to the lira’s value of 620 to the 
dollar. but set the price of a day’s work 
in the pokey at a measly 64¢. The latest 
revision of the jail scale retroactively 
boosts the value of a day at hard labor 
to $8. Wardens all over Italy spent most 
of a week working over their bookkeep- 
ing, figuring out which cons had already 
paid off their debts to society, Top time 
savers turned out to be the rank and filers 
of the booming cigarette-smuggling trade, 
whose king-size fines had been calculated 
according to the value of their contra- 
band. Unexpectedly, scores have already 
paid for their freedom and will soon be 
free to rush back to their launches and 
false-bottomed trucks. 
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INDIA 
Plan Ill 


After a decade of forced feeding, the 
Indian economy last week was thumped 
and prodded. measured and weighed by 
the anxious experts who had put it to- 
gether, Their verdict: the country, if far 
from prosperous, was never healthier. 
Thanks to $24 billion spent on two suc- 
cessive Five-Year Plans. industrial output 
has nearly doubled. farm production fat- 
tened by more than one-third, national 
income risen 42%; toc,coo new homes 
are spotted across the Indian landscape, 
and the life expectancy of the average 
Indian has been stretched out by five 
years. The number of universities has 





death rate. At best. five years from now 
the annual per capita income of India’s 
millions will be only $81, and their food 
intake 17.5 0z. per person per day. There 
will be 17 million new workers coming 
of age in the next five years, and jobs for 
all but 500.000 of them. who will join the 
9.000.000 now unemployed. 

To finance Plan III, India will have to 
increase its taxes. which are already heavy. 
will have to achieve record profits from 
bureaucratically managed public enter- 
prises. and spur its lagging export pro- 
gram. Even all this will be far from 
enough, The planners count on some $1 
billion yearly in foreign loans. The Aid 
to India Club (the U.S., Britain. Canada. 
France, West Germany, Japan and_ the 





INprA’s PrivaTELY OWNED TATA STEEL PLANT 
Thumpea, prodded, measured and weighed for a new diet. 


grown from 27 to 46. their student enroll- 
ment from 360,000 to goo.cce. The pro- 
duction of electric power is up from 
2.300.000 to 5,700,000 kilowatts. 

The economic planners (who had not 
done it all themselves) were pleased but 
not fully satisfied. They put the patient 
on a new diet. India’s third Five-Year 
Plan, scheduled for parliamentary debate 
(and virtually sure approval) next week, 
aims as high as the first two put together 

spending $24.360,000.c00 to increase 
industrial output 70°. farm production 
237, national income 34%. life expect- 
ancy by another four years. and daily 
per capita caloric intake from 2,100 to 
2,300 (v. 3.000 for the U.S.). 

Gobbled Gains. The ambitious scheme 
faces vast obstacles. India’s population, 
growing faster than the statisticians’ slide 
rules had calculated, will reach 492 mil- 
lion by 1966, gobbling up many gains 
while it grows, Plan III provides $105 
million for birth-control programs (in- 
cluding mobile sterilization units), but the 
$1,5350,000,000 budgeted for “general 
health improvement” may frustrate the 
family planners by further lowering the 


World Bank) has offered $2.225.000,000 
—almost half of which is to come from 
the U.S. Russia has promised $500 mil- 
lion. Even with all this, the government 
expects to be $1 billion short, and to 
make it up by borrowing from the sav- 
ings of its citizens, India begins its third 
plan with its foreign-exchange reserves at 
the dangerously low level of $321 million, 
A bad harvest or a sudden increase in 
defense spending—caused either by new 
incursions by Red China or political rival- 
ry with Pakistan—would cut deeply into 
the plan’s margin of safety. 

Insured Success. India’s planners are 
successful in part because private enter- 
prise exceeds what is expected of it. Pri- 
vate enterprise still accounts for 90% of 
India’s gross national product, and will 
almost surely be able to pick up a larger 
share of the plan’s tab than the 40° the 
planners expect. Another cushion is the 
fact that the government has never been 
able to spend quite all the funds ear- 
marked for previous plans. Best insurance 
of all is the pledged determination of 
two of India’s biggest foreign creditors, 
Britain and the U.S., not to let India fail. 
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CAMBODIA 
The Student Prince 


another Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk has been boss of the 
green rice fields, blue lakes, brown, wind- 
native land ever since 
Cambodia got its independence from 
France in 1953. After 16 months as King 
of independent Cambodia. Sihanouk ab- 
the true face of the peo- 
from me.” He has been 
er and has six times re- 
Sihanouk is known 


One way or genial 


ing rivers of his 








dicated because 
ple was hidden 
six times Prem 
Now, Prince 





signed. 


CAMBODIA'S STHANOUK 
When buffaloes fight, time to flee. 
a result of last 
which he 


as the Head of State, as 
national 
captured 09.97%. ot the votes. 

All along he has consistently outma- 
neuvered the local Communist Party, and 
y snuffed out an at 
tempted military coup for which he still 
blames CIA agents (he is certain that the 
U.S. disapproved of his studied neutral- 

firmly anti- 
Says Sihanouk 


year’s referendum in 





in 1989 he neatly 


ism wanted a more 


Communist government}. 
It is difficult to be 
rhe people believe that 
palaces and make gold and silver. But 


work. 


have good 


1 prince nowadays. 
princes only build 


lays we 





now have to 


Cambodians reason to be 
lieve in Sihanouk’s ability to make gold. 
USS. iid to neutralist Cambodia 
s the 


\n- 


ccoonomic 


totals nearly $230 million and k 









national economy on an even kee 
other $87 million in U.S. military 
ance has gone into equipping Cambodia's 
From Red China 


factories (tex- 


»8,000-man 
Sihanouk has gotten three 


and the promise ot 





irmy. 


tile, plywood, paper 
three more. The Soviet Union weighed in 
last year with a soo-bed hospital. Both 


the U.S. and Russia are building and 
staffing new technological institutes. 
When not opening new dams, primary 


schools and public works, Sihanouk lives 
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comfortably in a suburban villa near his 
Pnompenh, where he com- 
poses music and relaxes with such 19th 


french authors as Alfred de Mus 


capital city of 











set. Time Correspondent Jerry Schecter 
last week interviewed Cambodia's versa- 
tile Head of State. Schecter found him 
looking younger than his 38 years, a 


man who. when aroused in conversation 
waves his hands, pounds his fists. 
his fingers. In high-pitched English 
Sihanouk. a sensitive man working hard 
to live down an earlier reputation as a 
made plain that he now views 
the world as paying the price for ignor- 


wags 


plavboy 


ing his advice. 

The Ungrateful Role. A year ago, he 
urged that Cambodia and Laos be rec- 
ognized by both East and West as “neu- 
tral buffer Sihanouk blames the 
failure of this plan on the U.S. which he 
Says, at that time wished “to have Laos 
aligned as a ‘pro-Western’ neutrality,” 
forced the issue, and got beaten. In Laos 
Sihanouk, “true neutrality is no 
longer possible. The victors and_ their 
allies now dictate their will.” 

Sihanouk views the great 
deep cynicism. “They would think them- 


states.’ 





sighs 


powers with 





selves humiliated if they followed the 
path shown by the leader of a non- 
aligned country of 5.0 o people,” says 


he. “When, by chance. a great power ad- 
that I am right, it 
they have just had a serious failure. 

If Laos should mmunist 
Sihanouk is sadly Cambodia 
must eventually follow suit: “That is pre- 
why I struggled. unfortunately in 
vain, for a truly neutral Laos. Common 
frontiers are almost invariably sources of 
incidents and ouarrels. I am aware that 
a Communist Laos will give us. through 


mits is only because 


now go C 





certain that 


cisely 





force of much worry. 

Sihanouk is eager to see an end to the 
tension between the U.S. and Red China 
but his suggested solution is not one likely 
to appeal to Washington I think it 
and even urgent that Washing- 


circumstance 


necessary 





ton and Peking should reconcile—the 
price is Formosa. Red China will never 


accept a compromise over Formosa and 
I wouldn't be 


one. Besides 


stupid enough to propose 
the Laotian affair has taught 





the role of mediator is 
from all 


me most 


ungrateful: one receives blows 
sides and is suspected by everyone. 

Modest Hope. Though cordial. out of 
Red China I have eaten 
Chou En-lai and Mao Tse 
), Prince Sihanouk deals 


Cambodia's Communists 


necessity, to 
rice with 
tung 
with 
who, he 





roughly 
native 
says bluntly, wish “to destroy 
him because he will not 
sided neutrality 
Red Prince Souphanouvong. His desire to 
preserve Cambodian neutrality now takes 
wanting the West to be 
for he believes that Communism 
Asia 
is eager to find a counterbalance. 

‘We wish only to have the 


practice ~one- 


in the manner of Laos 


the form o 
stronger 
is on the rise in Southeast and he 


respect ol 


both — sides Sihanouk says bleakly. 
There is always danger that the one 
who tries to separate two fighting but- 





faloes will have his belly ripped open. 
That’s the basic attitude of Cambodia in 
the struggle of the great powers—we want 
to remain indifferent to their quarrels.” 


SOUTH KOREA 


Practical Advice 

Viewed from any angle. South Korea's 
junta boss. Lieut. General Pak Chung Hi 
is undeniably a dictator. Though he goes 
through the motions of preserving some 
semblance of freedom for South Korea 
he has re 
avoided firing squads and show trials— 
Pak is determined to keep power out ol 
the hands of civilian politicians and a 
freewheeling legislature until the nation’s 
what 











-ased many political prisoners, 


and society are ready for 


he considers these “Juxuries.” 


economy 


Pak’s idol is Pakistan’s Sandhurst- 
trained soldier-boss, Field Marshal Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khan, who shares the 


same jaundiced view of democracy avail- 
able too soon in a largely illiterate nation. 
For weeks, Pak and his fellow junta lead- 
ers, all soldiers, studied Ayub’s techniques 
and pondered the advice of the new U.S. 
ambassador in Seoul, Samuel Berger. Ber- 
ger’s practical counsel: Hang on to power 
if you will, but give the people some time- 
table for a return of democracy. Pak has 





SoutH Koreas PAK 


f Ayub can, so con ne. 


Last week he announced 
the reins of will indeed 
to South Korea’s civilians 


Even then 


done just that. 
that 
be han 

but not 





government 


d back 





for two more years 





the country may not be wholly free. 
There ire two kinds of democra com- 
mented a high-ranking junta aide. “One 


pursues complete freedom, as in the USS. 
is a high degree of 
The other one is guided democracy. The 
latter will suit Korea. 


where there education. 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS PRODUCTION OF THE LADIES’ MAN / A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 


Record breaker! Too many companies reel in whopping sales, but wind up with 
small fry profits. If you’re in the same boat, here’s a whale of an opportunity to cut 
paper costs on sales folders, brochures and other printed material—and maintain finest 
quality. As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers 
finest quality for less. Get the facts and free tests sheets from your Consolidated Paper 


Merchant. He’ll help you land bigger profits. 
td 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. osceootkceteck 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - Nall. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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There are 4 242 wires in this cable; 
two of them are yours 








The telephone wire that runs from your house to the street 
connects with a cable like this one. It may contain a few 
wires or many hundreds. In any case, two of them are 
yours—your personal access to the nation-wide Bell Sys- 
tem switching network—and through its millions of miles 
of wire and cable and radio circuits—to almost any tele- 
phone anywhere. 

Western Electric has been making telephone cable for 
the Bell Telephone companies for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. But the cable we make today is not the same as we 


made then or even the same as we made just a few years 
ago. The cable in the picture, for example, is new. Its con- 
tinuously-applied coatings of steel, aluminum and plastic 
make it tougher, more long-lasting than previous cable. 

How did this new cable come into being? 

The Bell Telephone companies needed it. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories developed it. 

And Western Electric designed the machines and proc- 
esses to make it economically and well. 

Thus this new cable is a product of all three units of the 
Bell System. Their shared responsibility for better tele- 
phone service is the force behind the continuing innova- 
tions in service and facilities that have brought America 
the most flexible and versatile communications in the 
world. We work best because we work together. 











up with what they had. The thin sheaves 
of new bills they received were made in 
Czechoslovakia. pictured Fidel in heroic 
stance. Then the government announced 
one more cruel surprise: any cash that 
had been turned in exceeding 10,000 
pesos would be “confiscated.” The vast 
majority of Cubans could now be consid- 
ered a true proletariat working for what 
the government decides to pay as wages. 
Said one Cuban: “It is a typical Commu- 
nist technique. They keep them poor and 
keep them working.” 


The New Exodus 


The ancient. potbellied C-46 of Cuba's 
nationalized Aerovias Q had barely broken 
ground from Havana airport, bound for 
the Isle of Pines with 53 aboard, when 
five men rushed the flight deck, guns in 
hand. Two guards aboard the plane fired 
their pistols. In the point-blank battle, 
the pilot, one guard and an attacker were 
killed. Six others, including the copilot, 
were wounded. Miraculously, the copilot 
managed to land in a sugar cane field. 
and the surviving would-be hijackers fled. 

They were a different breed from the 
ex-mental patient who. over Mexico, had 
commandeered the Pan Am DC-8 jet (see 
THE Nation), and demanded that it be 
flown to Havana. The men who tried to 
seize Castro's C-46 were anti-Castro Cu- 
bans, pointing up a growing embarrass- 
ment for Communists from East Ger- 
many to the Red Chinese border at Hong 
Kong: the widening river of desperate 
refugees fleeing to freer lands, Middle- 
class Cubans still come out aboard the 
twice-daily Pan Am flights to Miami. But 
now the /umildes, the humble ones, la- 
borers, rural peasants, fishermen, the very 
people Castro pretends to champion, have 
joined the exodus. They flee however 
they can, 

Without visas, unable to afford a plane 
ticket, they arrive in Florida at the rate 
of 50 to roo a week in stolen launches, 
by sailboat. fishermen’s dory or make- 
shift raft, drifting up the Gulf Stream. 
from Cuba’s northern coast 90 miles to 
the Florida keys. One group of five young 
men spent 25 days at sea in an 8-ft. 
rowboat, at one point hailed a passing 
freighter for food and water. Their re- 
quest was refused; it was a Russian ship. 

For days, 15-year-old Gregorio Rodriguez 
helped his family steer a tiny sailboat to 
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For some, the world 


Florida. How many other craft have 
been lost at sea no one knows. 

Longino Dominguez, 44. was a village 
woodworker until he was bluntly advised 
to join the militia or lose his customers. 
“IT told them, ‘I am a carpenter, not a 
politician.” said Dominguez last week 
after sailing to Florida with 16 others. 
A second refugee. Day Laborer Gabino 
Mendiola, 39, confirmed the story: “If 
you do not join the militia, you cannot 
get a job.” Added José Aurelio Lechuga 
Villanueva, 53. a fisherman for 36 years: 
“A fisherman cannot live, I used to be 
able to sell fish freely. Now everything 
goes to the Agrarian Reform at their 
price. You have nothing left with which 
to eat.” One haggard mother recently 
landed at Key West in a small sailboat 
with her two children, a son, 11, a daugh- 
ter, 7. Said she: ‘Their father wanted to 
send them to Russia—they are doing that 
with many children now.’ 


CANADA 


Dissent from Nationalism 

Canadians not only import more from 
the U.S. than anyone else, but chronically 
worry that they import far too much for 
their own good—from U.S. capital to U.S. 
television, movies and magazines, Is the 
Canadian national identity so undermined 
by U.S. influences that Canada runs the 
risk of cultural and economic absorption? 
In the current /nternational Journal, the 
scholarly, influential quarterly of the Ca- 
nadian Institute of International A 








FLIP SCHULaE SLACKH STAR 
FISHERMAN LECHUGA 
For the humildes, a new life beckoned to the north. 





10-PEso BILL 
had come to an end. 


Harry G. Johnson, 38, a Canadian pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago. answers a vigorous no. 

Johnson is dismayed by the form that 
Canadian nationalist sentiment has re- 
cently taken. because it appeals to “the 
most undesirable features of the Canadian 
character, In these I include not only the 
mean and underhanded anti-Americanism 
which serves many Canadians as an ex- 
cuse for their failure to accomplish any- 
thing worthy of genuine national pride, 
but also the small-town pettiness of out- 
look that is the shadow side of many 
Canadian virtues. Far from contributing 
to the growth of a stronger. more inde- 
pendent nation, Canadian nationalism has 
been diverting Canada into a narrow and 
garbage-cluttered cul-de-sac.” 

The Canadian identity, says Johnson, 
is not nearly so frail as the nationalists 
think it is. “If it were true that economic 
integration leads to a loss of identity, how 
could one explain the survival of minority 
and regional groups such as the Scottish 
and Welsh in England?” Rather than 
hasten U.S.-Canadian union. argues John- 
son, an even closer economic integration 
of the two countries would only improve 
Canadian living standards, and thus give 
Canada the means to follow its own po- 
litical and social course. 

Tentative moves toward tariff protec- 
tionism and “Canadianization” of U.S. 
enterprises in Canada come under John- 
son’s fire: “Protectionism is the first 
choice of a private-enterprise system that 
has gone soft from easy living.”’ For Can- 
ada, says Johnson, protectionism will 
“yield profits to some Canadians but a 
loss to the country”—leaving Canada all 
the more poorly equipped to make its way 
in the modern international economy. 

Why are Canadians subject to bouts 
of anti-Americanism? The answer, says 
Johnson, may lie in “‘a certain immaturity 
in Canadian national character” that ex- 
presses itself as an unwillingness to accept 
the fact that Canada is, except geograph- 
ically, a small country. “Canadians set 
themselves the impossible aspiration of 
equaling the United States and of getting 
the United States to treat them as equals. 
Thus, anti-Americanism becomes a way 
of evading recognition of the inconsist- 
ency between Canadian aspirations and 
Canadian possibilities.” 
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CATHERINE, Picasso & PALOMA 
Bourgeois seizure. 


In a brief seizure of bourgeois conform- 
ity, Painter Pablo Picasso, 79. nipped 
into the chic St. Tropez to outfit daugh- 
ters Paloma, 12, and Catherine, 13, in the 
Riviera’s latest de rigueur—narrow green 
slacks and embroidered tops. Though the 
girls consider themselves sisters, they 
stem from unrelated branches of the 
cubistic Picasso family tree. Paloma is by 
Painter Francoise Gilot, Catherine by 
Picasso's wife's first husband. 

. . . 

Still aflame with mad little mutinies, 
wizened Nazi War Criminal Rudolf Hess, 
67, was entertaining himself in his cell 
in Berlin's dreary Spandau Prison* by 
wheedling cigarettes from his warders. 
“They know it’s forbidden to give the 
prisoners cigarettes,” explained one guard 
last week, “but whenever a new bunch 
comes on duty, they figure he’s just a 
harmless old man, so they hand a few 
through the bars.’ Then, after his last 
puff, the onetime Deputy Fuhrer sum- 
mons a senior warder for a look at the 
verboten butts, “reveling in the knowl- 
edge that this means a few weeks’ re- 
striction for the man who gave him 
the smokes.” 

o @ » 

While Frank (“Pope”) Sinatra and his 
self-conscious Clansmen were frolicking 
in Europe, their onetime matriarch, 
Lauren Bacall, 36. pulled the imprimatur 
right out from under them back in Holly- 
wood. “As far as I'm concerned.” pro- 
nounced the bodkin-tongued widow of 
the clique’s founding father, Humphrey 
Bogart, “the Rat Pack automatically dis- 
solved in 1956 | when Bogart was fatally 
ill |. I don’t recognize the present group 
at all; I think their pleasures are rather 
simple—simple-minded.”’ Was there space 
for her new spouse, Jason Robards Jr., on 
Bogie’s pedestal? “I’m not saying this be- 
cause I'm married to him,” confided Ba- 


* A 1roth century, goo-cell fortress-peniten- 
tiary maintained at an annual cost of more than 
$67,500 to keep just three inmates, The others: 
former Hitler Youth Leader Baldur von Schi- 
rach, former Nazi Production Czar Albert Speer. 
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call to New York Herald Tribune Col- 
umnist Joe Hyams, “but because it’s the 
complete, unvarnished truth: Jason is the 
best American actor around. In addition, 
he has virility—something lacking in most 
movie males today. He doesn’t keep say- 
ing he’s a man all the time. He is.” 
€ « 

After wading barefoot through a mon- 
soon-flooded rice paddy on his first major 
tour of the steamy Indian hinterland, 
the U.S.'s new high-pocketed. high- 
browed Ambassador John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and ‘his wife Catherine cooled off 
at suri-raked Puri on the Bay of Bengal. 
Though they had followed the local prac- 
tice of hiring a personal lifeguard against 
the treacherous undertow. the ambassa- 
dor’s lady still barely went near the water. 

Recovering in European hosvitals after 
dire prognoses: Spain's Matador Némero 
Uno Antonio Ordéfez, 29. who stumbled 
over his muleta at Malaga to receive his 
almost annual goring (a 6-in.. 14-stitch 
groin wound), but, following a one-hour 
surgical mano a mano with death, was 
expected to return to the ring by month's 
end; and West Germany's pugnacious 
pacifist, Evangelical Church Pastor (and 
World War I U-boat Skipper) Martin 
Niemoller, 69. who, while vacationing in 
Denmark, suffered near fatal injuries in 
an auto crackup that killed his wife and 
housekeeper. 





wt % 
Baseball's highest-priced — performer 
(1960 take: $85,000 from the San Fran- 
cisco Giants, some $23,000 from shaving 
in public), Willie Mays, 30. was crying 
all the way to the bank. Already into the 
Giants for $65,200 in salary advances and 


J 


MARGHUERITE Mays 
High-priced hock. 











THe GALBRAITHS 
Treacherous undertow. 


$8,641 in hock to the revenooers, the 


“Say Hey” center fielder faced further 
depredations from his estranged wife 
Marghuerite (who indignantly denies 


Mays’s charge that she “goes for $400 
shoes and $8,000 mink coats”). Moaned 
Willie's attorney, who was fighting to un- 
sweeten Marghuerite’s separation fee in 
a California court: “I hoped to be Willie's 
financial adviser, but it’s turned out that 
I'm just a scorekeeper.” 

High among the retirement problems 
facing Dwight D. Eisenhower, 70, has 
been the fact that after 20 chauffeur- 
sheltered years as general and President 
he no longer knew how to pilot any 
vehicle more complicated than a caddie 
cart. Last week—after studiously famil- 
iarizing himself with the mechanical mu- 
tants currently surviving Detroit's Dar- 
winian struggle—Ike spun a 1958 Im- 
perial through a Pennsylvania license test 
with all the aplomb of Stirling Moss. 
Final verdict on the General of the Army 
by his police corporal examiner: “An 
excellent driver.” 

Tentatively admitting the John Birches 
to his petrified forest, Columnist West- 
brook Pegler, 67, applauded their “Im- 
peach Earl Warren” slogan (“I think 
ahis is an impractical idea but a worthy 
emotion”), but noted that he had_ per- 
sonally “abstained from joining the so- 
ciety because it might not be far enough 
to the right.” Equally abstemious, for 
different’ reasons, was another vintage 
journalist, California Rancher Thomas 
M. Storke, 84, who for 61 years has been 
editor-publisher of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press. To counter Big Bircher Rob- 
ert Welch’s $2.300 college essay contest 
on reasons why Warren should be im- 
peached, Storke offered $1.500 for dis- 
sertations on “The Problem of Character 
Assassination,”” but limited his entry list 
to law students and one other group. 
Snorted longtime Welch Baiter Storke: 
“T’ve also called for essays from students 
of psychiatry.” 
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From under the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner... 


Plastic pipe for new economy 
in home building! Testing tools 
for new accuracy of electronic gear! 





CYCOLAC*, THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC, pipes new savings into 
home construction! One man can lift and lay a complete 
home drain and vent system extruded from these ABS 
resins made by Marbon Chemical Division—vs. three men 
required by a cast iron unit. A unique balance of properties 
(economy, toughness, hardness, rigidity, heat stability) 
makes CYCOLAC brand resins better than any other plastic. 
That explains it—the growing use of CYCOLAC plastic 
for everything from auto dash panels to electric can openers. 





Better products 
through creative research 
and engineering 


©1961, B-W Corp 











THE 7 HATS OF BORG-WARNER ... (top) national 
defense; t (middle 
row) agriculture; t ry; aviation; 
(bottom) automotive industry; home equipment. 





NEW “YARDSTICKS” OF ELECTRONIC PERFORMANCE! From Borg-Warner Controls Division 





comes a new line of instruments to keep electronic gear accurate. Each model serves 
as a precise laboratory standard to measure the performance of other electronic 
equipment. The new line spans the signal spectrum from tiniest transistor to most 
complex radar antenna. Inherent: 15 years of leadership in precision electronic 
metrology, the “‘new’’ science of measurement. Apparent: dramatic advance in 
functional design and styling. Goes to show Borg-Warner is alert in electronics! 
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Borg-Warner Corporation + 200 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4 





MEDICINE 





Clots in the Lungs 

One of the most deadly accidents that 
can befall the human circulatory system— 
as likely to kill quickly as a stroke or a 
heart attack—has no everyday English 
name. It is pulmonary embolism, in which 
the flow of used blood is blocked, nearly 
always by clots. in the pulmonary artery 
leading from the heart’s lower right cham- 
ber to the lungs (see diagram), Medicine 
and surgery have been helpless to deal 
with severe cases of pulmonary embolism. 
Now a team of Houston doctors suggests 
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in pulmonary artery. Clots 











removed from lungs with: 
suction device, forceps 
ond by squeezing 


that if victims can be operated upon 
promptly, a number may be saved with 
the aid of a heart-lung machine. 

Most of the artery-blocking clots are 
formed naturally in inflamed veins in the 
lower part of the body, sometimes after 
childbirth. Others are the result of sur- 
gery. Such a case is described by Baylor 
University’s Dr. Denton Cooley and col- 
leagues in the A.M.A. Journal. A woman 
of 37 was sent home, apparently doing 
well, eleven days after a hysterectomy. 
Next morning, as she climbed out of the 
bathtub, she collapsed. gasping for breath 
and suffering intense pain in the chest. 
Back she went to Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital, where doctors did everything pos- 
sible to boost her blood pressure and re- 
duce the risk of further clotting. She was 
failing fast. 4o hours after her embolism, 
when Surgeon Cooley recommended a dar- 
ing operation to clean out the clots from 
her pulmonary artery and lungs. 

The patient’s chest was opened along 
the breastbone. Tubes slipped into both 
great veins led used blood out of her body 
to the heart-lung machine. Another tube 
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LUNG CLOT OPERATION 


Clamp on aorta 





fed it back into a leg artery. A clamp on 
the aorta helped to keep the heart and 
lungs virtually bloodless. Dr. Cooley slit 
open the main pulmonary artery, found 
nothing in it. But in the successively 
smaller branches and in the lungs them- 
selves were at least 18 clots. Dr. Cooley 
pulled some out with forceps. extracted 
the others with a vacuum suction tube. 
He washed out the lungs and squeezed 
them flat to get the last clots out. 

This took 15 minutes—more than four 
times as long as the body’s blood flow can 
be safely stopped without a heart-lung 
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machine. Then Dr. Cooley stitched up the 
artery and let normal blood flow resume. 
Immediately, the patient's blood pressure 
was a healthy 120 over 70. To protect her 
against the risk of renewed clotting, the 
great vein in her lower right flank was 
tied off. She went home in two weeks, and 
has remained well for months. 

To benefit from the Cooley operation, 
most victims of pulmonary embolism will 
have to get. within a few hours, to a ma- 
jor center for heart surgery. So Dr. Coo- 
ley urges heart-lung surgeons to figure out 
ways of cutting down the time it takes to 
set up for an emergency operation. 


The Segregated Doctors 
Only a minority of the U.S.’s 6,000 
Negro physicians are members of the all- 
powerful American Medical Association, 
and the traditional role of their own Na- 
tional Medical Association (4,000 mem- 
bers) has been to fight for racial equality 
in medicine. It has had little A.M.A. sym- 
pathy or support in its efforts to get 
more Negroes into more medical schools, 
to get Negro physicians accepted in white- 


dominated county medical societies, and 
to win them the privilege of treating their 
patients in general hospitals. 

But in Manhattan last week, at the 
N.M.A.’s 66th annual convention, A.M.A, 
was ardently wooing N.M.A. It wanted 
Negro lobbying support in its fight against 
the King-Anderson bill extending social 
security coverage of illness costs to the 
aged. and against social security for self- 
employed physicians themselves. The Ne- 
gro members found themselves on the 
spot, and sharply divided. 

Conservatism. For the first time in 
N.M.A. history, a conservative leadership 
under outgoing President James T. Al- 
drich of St. Louis invited the A.M.A.’s 
president to address the convention. Dr. 
Leonard W. Larson (Time cover. July 7) 
obliged and delivered a blast against the 
King-Anderson bill. Dr, Aldrich joined in 
opposing the bill, on the grounds that it 
would be compulsory, and in any case 
would “fail to provide health care for 
$.000,000 aged citizens who are not coy- 
ered by social security.” Those not cov- 
ered include a disproportionate number 
of Negroes, because so many have been 
in farming and domestic service. 

Incoming President Vaughan Carring- 
ton Mason, 46, of Manhattan, criticized 
the King-Anderson bill, too. But, separat- 
ing himself a little from all the harmony, 
he took after one of the A.M.A.’s favorite 
laws, the Kerr-Mills Act, which routes 
federal money to the states to set up 
medical-care plans for the near-indigent 
aged. So long as “states that do not even 
believe in the dignity of some of their 
citizens deprive Negro citizens of 
their rights, what faith can I have that 
they will treat the sick, needy aged Ne- 
groes any better?” 

Compromise. In the N.M.A.’s House of 
Delegates. the traditionally militant fac- 
tion wants federal medical coverage for 
the aged. A compromise resolution, be- 
ginning with seven “Whereases,”” paid lip 
service to the A.M.A. doctrine that the 
individual should provide for his own 
health care in old age. But it proposed 
that states stop dragging their feet on 
legislation to provide medical care for 
the aged (Kerr-Mills benefits are now 
effective in only 20 states), and demanded 
“fair and equal distribution of this aid, 
and its benefits to the Negro aged, in 
those states which historically discrimi- 
nate undemocratically to the disadvan- 
tage of the Negro.” The delegates adopted 
the compromise, 171 to 44. 

Furthermore, by unanimous voice vote, 
the Negro delegates backed pending bills 
—opposed by the A.M.A.—to bring phy- 
sicians themselves under the general bene- 
fits of social security. And they applauded 
Dr. Mason's attack on the practice in seg- 
regationist states of keeping Negro phy- 
sicians from full membership in county 
societies and keeping them out of hospi- 
tals. A little bitterly, Dr. Mason urged 
the A.M.A. to discipline local societies 
that discriminate against the Negro phy- 
sician. On this topic, perhaps dearest to 
the heart of Negro doctors, A.M.A.’s Pres- 
ident Larson had nothing to say. 
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STILLERS COMPANY, N.¥.C. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


LOVE AT FIRST SIP! Seagram's Extra Dry Gin makes the most tantalizing Gin & Tonic or 


Tom Collins you've ever put a hand to. It’s the gin without perfumy sweetness. The gin that’s 


stored away till it turns amber-dry. Taste it. See? It’s true. You were made for each other! 





Ramset Fastening System 
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The world’s most amazing stick-up. Whodunit? 


New buildings 
eyes these days. One reason is an extraordi- 
nary tool that actually shoots fasteners into 
steel or concrete with a pow- 

der charge. The Ramset’ tool 

fastens steel to steel, wood to = 

steel, steel to concrete and 4D 
wood to concrete fifteen 

times faster than ordinary methods, with no 
wires, no drilling, no plugging — and witha 


seem to shoot up before our 


powerful saving in human effort. With this 


new, completely portable power behind his 


skill, a worker can shoot a threaded stud in- 
to steel in a single second. He can secure 
a thousand square foot house to its founda- 
fasten the miles of ducts 
needed for heating and cool- 
ing a skyscraper fifty stories 
week job) in three days. Look! There’s an- 
other new building! = Another creative solu- 
tion toa problem... from the Winchester- 


: tion in ten minutes. He can 
high (ordinarily an eight- 
Western Division of Olin. 





Can this be aircoac 


Take advantage of Continental's “Fly Now, 


Yes...cocktails, full-course dinners, reserved seats and a special lounge 
are all part of Club Coach service on Continental's Golden Jet! No 
other airline offers as much. And you should see our First Class service! 


How pleasant can flying on a budget be? 
Fly Club Coach on the Golden Jet 
see. 

Like a good meal? You're on the right 
airplane. Our Executive Chef, 
Dekeyser. has had 30 years’ experience in 
the finest hotels and inns of Europe. His 
Gallic genius lends an international flavor 


you'll 


Lucien 


to both our luncheons and our dinners, 
Best yet, your meal is included in your fare 


Like a cocktail? They’re eminently 


CONTINENTAL 


available and at moderate prices. 
Like good service? As on many fine 
flights abroad, the Golden Jet has a cabin 
crew of 5. You get more service and better 
We call it Gold Carpet® Service. 
For added savings, remember this. When 


service. 


accompanied by an adult, children under 
12 fly half fare 


free—in Club Coach 


and children under 2 fly 
as. well as in First 
There are both classes on every 


Golden Jet. 


Class. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


MOST EXPERIENCED JETLINE IN THE WEST 





down, 24 months to pay. 


Pay Later" 


plan— 10% 


> | 


Golden Jet 707's daily to 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES « DENVER 
KANSAS CITY - HOUSTON - EL PASO 

PHOENIX + SAN ANTONIO 





For reservations, call your Travel Agent or local 
Continental ticket office. Now Continentol also 
offers telephone reservations service in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Omcho, Salt loke 
City, San Francisco ond San Diego. Elsewhere 
coll any other airline to make your reservations 





Cancellation at the Met 


In its illustrious 77-year history, the 
New York Metropolitan Opera House has 
missed only two seasons: 1892-93, when 
the opera house was gutted by fire, and 
1897-98, when the company was being re- 
organized. On two occasions, in 1948 and 
again in 1956, the Met has canceled sea- 
sons during angry labor disputes. only to 
rescind in the nick of time when the op- 
posing sides came to terms. But last week 
the Met's big black stage door on 4oth 
Street was locked tight again. This time 
the Met insisted that its gesture was not 
mere negotiating histrionics, and that it 
would take a near miracle to open the 
black stage door—or the Diamond Horse- 
shoe—again for opera until 1962. 

The closing notice was an exasperated 
end to a protracted and angry quarrel. 
beginning last April, between the Met's 
stubborn manager Rudolf Bing and the 
equally stubborn negotiating committee 
representing the Met’s 92-man orchestra. 
The subject was money. Last season the 
Met’s musicians, all members of famed 
Local 802 of the American Federation of 
Musicians, were paid $170 a week per 
man for the 25-week season—a figure that 
has gone up only $11 in the past eight 
years. This is $1o less than New York 
Philharmonic musicians get for a far 
shorter work week: 19 hours, against the 
Met's average of 45 hours. 

Soaring Costs. The musicians clearly 
had a case. and they were not modest 


about asserting it. They demanded a 
whopping $78-a-week increase for the 


1961-62 season. The Met was outraged, 
told the union, according to Local 802 
President Alfred J. Manuti, that its pro- 
posals were “not to be seriously consid- 
ered now or ten years from now.” The 
Met offered the musicians a cumulative 
$6 raise by the 1963-64 season, argued 
that to give the musicians the full $78 
would add $750,000 to the cost of an 
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Tue DiamMonp HorsesHoEe 
Not designed for the 20th century. 


MUSIC 


operation that already runs at a chronic 
deficit (approximately $903.000 last sea- 
son before contributions, on which the 
Met depends }. 

By staging well-designed new produc- 
tions, building an impressive roster of 
singers, and boldly doubling ticket prices 
for choice locations, Bing has boosted 
Met income higher than it has been since 
the days of Italian-born Impresario Gatti- 
Casazza’s reign in the 1920s. But costs 
have soared even higher: last season the 
Met spent $6.950.000. Opera, said Bing 
last week, is “an art form never designed 
for the economics of the 20th century.” 
The era has passed, he might have added, 
when men such as the late Banker Otto 
Kahn, the Met's perennial chairman of 40 
years ago, would look at the annual losses 
and scribble a six-figure check. Today, 
contributions account for only 12% of 
Met income. Pre-Depression grand opera 
paid its own way in the U.S.. but it pre- 
sumably never will again. Both Bing and 
Manuti went on record last week as favor- 
ing some form of Government support. 

Negotiations Resumed. But no one 
was prepared to call the canceled season 
irretrievably lost. Most of the Met singers 
were behaving as if they expected to be 
back at the old stand in the fall. Only 
two—Sopranos Birgit Nilsson and Anna 
Moffo—had announced their availability 
to other opera houses. In response to a 
pleading wire from Soprano Leontyne 
Price (who was to open the Met season 
in Girl of the Golden West), Labor Secre- 
tary Arthur Goldberg called Bing and 
the union and offered his negotiating serv- 
ices to New York Mayor Robert Wagner. 
At week's end the union and the Met re- 
sumed negotiations. And the Met went 
ahead with plans to move to Manhattan's 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 
which will be completed in 1964. 
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Musical Midwife 


In a midtown Manhattan apartment, 
Arranger Hershey Kay and Pop Composer 
Jerry Herman were hard at work on a 
musical comedy, Milk and Honey, which 
will open on Broadway next month. Her- 
man rippled a tune on the piano. “That's 
for Ruth's | Mimi Benzell] first meeting 
with Philip [Robert Weede].” he said. 
“Bright. but a little wistful.” Kay thought 
a moment, concluded that the melody 
called for woodwinds. 

Kay should know. Such distinguished 
Broadway musicals as On the Town and 
Candide owe their instrumentation to 
him. and other arrangements of his are 
heard repeatedly on television and in the 
movies, Along with such men as the vet- 
eran Robert Russell Bennett (The Sound 
of Music, My Fair Lady, Camelot), Don 
Walker (Carousel, Me and Juliet), and 
the team of Irwin Kostal and Sid Ramin 
(West Side Story), Kay is a master ar- 
ranger in the pop field—a kind of musical 
midwife whose job it is to take an embry- 
onic hit and nurse it to lusty life. It is a 
process, says Kay, that involves “crawl- 
ing into a composer's mind.” 

Sexy or Sad? Arranger Kay generally 
starts crawling with anything from a 
whistled melody to a piano sketch of the 
show's principal tunes, provided by the 
composer. Then he finds out how the com- 
poser or director wants them done— 
schmalzy, light or heavy, jolly or sad. It 
is his responsibility to determine the or- 
chestra composition, which may number 
from 18 to 35 instruments. For Leonard 
Bernstein's rowdy On the Town, he accen- 
tuated brass and percussion; for last win- 
ters The Happiest Girl in the World, he 
relied heavily on strings and woodwinds. 

Kay cannot really get down to work 
until the show goes into rehearsal. In all 
musicals since the Oklahoma! revolution, 
songs have been so tightly interwoven 
with the plot that each production change 
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ARRANGER Kay 
Sexy, schmalzy, jolly or sad? 


in rehearsal can mean a revised orchestra- 
tion. Once song and dance have been set 
on stage, giving Kay some idea of their 
order and length, he begins to make tenta- 
tive notes for instrumentation. About two 
weeks before the out-of-town opening, he 
gets down to serious work, sometimes as- 
sisted by as many as four other arrangers 
(his partner in his Milk and Honey as- 
signment is Jazz Composer-Arranger Ed- 
die Sauter). In the final, frenzied weeks 
before first night on Broadway, Kay must 
grind out not only the orchestrations for 
songs and dances, but the “bridges’’ be- 
tween numbers, the entr'actes, and finally 
the overture, a chore Kay and associates 
sometimes finish scant hours before cur- 
tain time. The job pays a top arranger 
anywhere from $10,000 to $16,000 a show. 

Classical Trend. Hershey Kay, 41, got 
into his present work largely to escape 
playing the cello. The son of a Philadel- 
phia printer, he studied cello at Philadel- 
phia’s Curtis Institute, played in’ vari- 
ous pit orchestras, began getting his first 
arranging commissions in the early ‘gos, 
by 1944 was working on Broadway pro- 
ductions. Although he thinks the trend is 
toward “classical orchestration,” Kay does 
not necessarily follow the trend. “When 
I did Cakewalk,” he says. “I became an 
expert on Negro music; with Western 
Symphony, an expert on cowboy music; 
and with Stars and Stripes a march-music 
king. I hate march music.” 

Many composers. including Victor Her- 
bert and Kurt Weill, used to do their own 
orchestrations. But the pace has become 
so swift that even a musician of Leonard 
Bernstein’s stature sometimes relies on 
Kay and his colleagues. One result has 
been an increase in the musical illiteracy 
rate; many a pop composer—in compari- 
son with the Porters. the Rodgerses, the 
Kerns—not only is unable to orchestrate 
his work, but cannot even read music. 
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The Riflewoman 

On the firing line at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
the pigtailed blonde in striped shorts wig- 
gled comfortably into prone position on 
the tarp, and consulted a makeshift wind 
gauge built of a bent coat hanger, a spent 
cartridge shell and a bit of nylon hose. 
Then, tucking the butt of a .22-cal. Win- 
chester Special into her right shoulder, 
she began perforating the nickel-sized 
bull’s-eye in the target so yds. off. With 
all this to watch, her male competitors 
in last week's National Smallbore Rifle 
Championships could scarcely keep their 
minds on the range. “Not only can Lenore 
Jensen outshoot me.” said one, “but she’s 
got the prettiest legs on the firing line.” 

A pert and dark-eyed senior at Central 
Michigan University (where she was the 
1959 homecoming queen}, Lenore Jensen, 
20, has been outshooting the competition, 
male and female, since she entered her 
first rifle match five years ago. She won 
the National Women’s Smallbore Cham- 
pionship in 1959 and 1960, set three rec- 
ords in a single weekend last month, once 
collected 3.195 out of a possible 3,200 
points in a 320-shot match. 

Lenore Jensen grew up surrounded by 
sureshot kin, practiced marksmanship as 
a tot. “When Lenore was two,” recalls her 
mother, “she carried a toy rifle around 
with her. She'd sprawl out on the living 
room floor, and people would laugh and 
say, ‘Look at that. Perfect prone posi- 
tion.’ Her father, who died when Lenore 
was eleven, was a toptlight competitive 
marksman; her mother has been firing 
smallbore rifles for 24 years, last year won 
the National Women’s Any Sight Cham- 
pionship. Stepfather Marvin Driver is a 
crack pistol shot and longtime director of 
the National Rifle Association. Lenore’s 
kid sister Candy, 16, is the 1960 U.S. 
junior champion, was runner-up last year 
to Lenore for the senior title. 

After a slow start at Camp Perry last 





week, Lenore finally zeroed in on the bull, 
missed winning her third straight U.S. 
women’s championship by a single point, 
4.775 to the 4,776 record of Janet Frid- 
dell, who regained the title she lost to 
Lenore in 1959. But nobody really seemed 
to mind, least of all Lenore. whose plans 
for the future include introducing her 
fiancé, Central Michigan's onetime star 
quarterback Oarie Lemanski, to the spe- 
cial delights of the firing line. 


Riding on the Wind 


To the sailplane enthusiast, the best 
things in life are a cramped cockpit, 
a long slender wing. a stout updraft, and 
unending miles of sky. Given these things 
plus ice to suck and fruit to munch, he 
will soar hawklike for hours on invisible 
fountains of air, wrapped in a silence so 
absolute that he can hear the faint whistle 
of a train passing below. Last week, in 
the 28th annual national soaring cham- 
pionships at Wichita’s municipal airport, 
the pick of the U.S.’s 2.500 sailplane 
pilots were living the good life high above 
the Kansas plains. 

The 36 contestants at Wichita needed 
thermals—columns of warm air—to stay 
aloft and they knew just how to find 
them. Towed to 2,000 ft. by powered 
aircraft, the sailplaners looked first for 
a “salad bowl”—a cluster of rising sail- 
planes already airborne and circling slow- 
ly, as if stirred by some giant ladle. 
Failing that, the entrants looked for the 
big cotton bolls of cumulus clouds—the 
typical sign of updrafts—or for wheeling 
hawks, those skillful natural riders of the 
wind. Having hooked a thermal, the sail- 
planers got from it every last inch of alti- 
tude, then drifted off on the distance runs. 

Sailplaning as a sport grew big in Ger- 
many between the world wars. Reason 
the treaty of Versailles forbade Germans 
from building a powered air force; so 
future Luftwaffe pilots learned to fly in 
engineless craft. In the process, they per- 
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RIFLEWOMAN JENSEN (CENTER) WITH MOTHER AND SISTER 
On the firing line, legs that distract. 
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SAILPLANE OVER THE KANSAS PRAIRIE 
In the salad bowl, fruit to munch and silence to savor. 


fected soaring techniques and wing de- 
signs that have influenced sailplaning all 
over the world. Today's sailplanes look 
and act like birds: slim of fuselage, with 
wings so disproportionately long that the 
best craft have glide ratios of 40 to 
1, or 4o miles of reach for each mile 
of altitude. World sailplane distance rec- 
ord: 535 miles. 

Sailplane pilots are part bird, too, who 
flock to competitions not so much for 
the trophies as for the chance to drift 
on the wind with others who share the 
love of the experience. Many of the en- 
trants at Wichita also fly powered planes, 
e.g., 46-year-old Leonard Pratt, a Cen- 
tral Airlines captain, who took up sailing 
as an exhilarating change from the secu- 
rity—and the thunder—of piston flight. 
Another contestant, Gleb Derujinsky, 36, 
makes his living as a freelance fashion 
photographer. 

By week’s end. the contest judges— 
five veteran sailplaners grounded for the 
occasion—crowned the winner: Archi- 
tect Andrew J. Smith, 37, a former 
Navy pilot from Tecumseh, Mich. Smith 
fetched up enough rising currents to lead 
the pack past the finish line at Salina, 
81 miles away. 


The Horse Trader 


In the brilliantly lighted auction ring 
at New York’s Saratoga race track one 
night last week stood a handsome bay 
colt, Among the overflow crowd of 1.600 
at the open-air pavilion moved white- 
jacketed “spotters,” alert for the telltale 
gestures—a casual nod. a lifted finger— 
that signifies a bid. The first horse went 
quickly. “Sold for $30.000.” boomed Auc- 
tioneer Milton Dance Jr.. rapping his 
gavel for emphasis. By the time Auc- 
tioneer Dance’s gavel had fallen for the 
48th and last time. $319.500 worth of 
horseflesh—all paid for in cash—had 
changed hands. 

Social Fixture. A Saratoga fixture since 
1917, the annual yearling sale is a major 
social event for the horsy set, draws many 
foreign breeders and such urbane U.S. 
turfmen as Alired Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
C. V. Whitney and George D. Widener. 
But among the pavilion crowd last week 
were also trainers, curious tourists and 
nervous $2 bettors hungry for a potential 
thoroughbred of their own. Clutching 
handbooks that detailed the bloodlines of 
each horse, they prowled the cluster of 
well-maintained barns, while grooms oblig- 
ingly paraded the 267 sleek yearlings for 
inspection. Most drew only a cursory 
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glance. But others—the offspring of such 
favored sires as Hyperion, Polynesian and 
Nantallah—attracted knots of peering, 
prodding admirers. They were looking. ex- 
plained Humphrey Finney, whose firm 
conducts the sale on a 5% commission, 
“for real vigor. for an impression of 
smartness and alertness. for the heart and 
the will to win.” 

Such a horse is hard to find. Occa- 
sionally, the auctioneer knocks down a 
real bargain: Sherluck, winner of this 
year’s $148.650 Belmont Stakes, sold as a 
yearling at Saratoga in 1959 for $10.500. 
At the same sale. fleet-footed Globemas- 
ter, best | three-year-old, was pur- 
chased by Pittsburgh Coalman Leonard 
Sasso for $80,000, has repaid Sasso with 
$300.000 in prize money. With a few such 
exceptions. buying yearlings—which are a 
year away from any track—is a risky 
proposition. Training injuries and illness 
are common among thoroughbreds, and 
even a well-blooded yearling, says one 
longtime owner, has “no better than a 
1-in-2 chance of ever getting out of the 
gate, a t-in-to chance of ever winning, 
and a t-in-1.000 chance of winning an 
important stake.” 

The buyer's risk is only slightly greater 
than the seller's. who. before bringing his 
yearling to market, has invested anv- 
where from $ 3.000 to $15,000. While 
many horses go for impressive sums— 
up to $130,000—many more bring $5,000 
or less. 

Eye for Horseflesh. Bringing buyer 
and seller together is the job of white- 
haired Humphrey Finney. <8. who rules 
Fasig-Tipton Co., an $8,500.000-a-year 
horse-trading enterprise that extends from 
Saratoga to stud farms in England. France, 
Australia and South America. After 24 
years as an auctioneer and “pitchman.” 
British-born Finney knows as much as 
any man about the cash value of good 
horseflesh—and about the strange habits 
of the bidder. Finney scornfully tolerates 
parvenus whose extravagant!y high offers 
make no horse sense. pointedly admon- 
ishes bidders when he thinks the offers 
are too low. 

Slowed down by two heart attacks, 
Finney has surrendered charge of the 
Saratoga sale to his son John, 27. But he 
is never far from the auction ring, and 
proved again last week that he has lost 
none of his eye. When the first day's 
auction was over, Horse Trader Finney 
found that he had estimated total receipts 
on 49 horses within $10,000 of the actual 
figure: $238,000. 








EDUCATION 


$35 Million for Princeton 


A small band of men with a passion 
for anonymity and public service last 
week slipped $35 million to a tiny branch 
of Princeton University: the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, which has a graduate stu- 
dent body of only 30. It was probably 
the biggest anonymous gift in the history 
of U.S. higher education. It was certainly 
the biggest gift in Princeton’s 215-year 
history, and bigger than the total endow- 
ments of all but some 30 U.S. colleges. 

The aim is “a new and unparalleled 
professional school” for Government pol- 
icymakers. Founded in 1930, the Wood- 
row Wilson School follows its namesake's 
dictum that “the school must be of the 
nation.” Offering the first U.S. interde- 
partmental program (economics, history, 
politics, sociology), the school has 
boasted a unique flair for practicality. 
Students range from sharp new college 
graduates to seasoned foreign business- 
men and rising Army colonels. ‘To earn 
Wilson's degree of Master of Public Af- 
fairs, they spend hours in seminars, work 
summers in Government agencies. The 
goal is a graduate trained to use academic 
tools on ticklish public problems—from 
birth-control legislation in Connecticut 
to cannibalism in the Congo. Just that 
sort of activist Wilson alumnus is now 
hard at work at the middle levels of 
U.S. policy and diplomacy all over the 
world. 

Last week's huge gift is supposed to 
make Wilson comparable in quality “to 
the country’s best schools of medicine 
and law.” With $35 million to spread 
around, enrollment will probably triple; 
field projects may expand abroad. Along 
with gifted young recruits for govern- 
ment, the school will intellectually refuel 
veteran officials in “mid-career.” A key 
effort: aiding scientists who run big fed- 
eral projects but have too little knowl- 
edge of history and politics. The school’s 
executive secretary, Dr. Robert van de 
Velde, defines its mission this way: “To 
unspecialize the specialist, and show the 
wide-eyed college graduate the hard chal- 
lenge that confronts him.” 





Homogeneous Homer 

To compile his Concordance to Euripi- 
des, Classicist James T. Allen spent 43 
years arranging 250,000 index cards in 
a nightmare game of “philological soli- 
taire.’ Had he used a computer, Allen 
could have done the job in twelve hours. 
So says Classicist James T. McDonough 
Jr., 27, of Philadelphia's St. Joseph's Col- 
lege. who uses modern electronics to ana- 
lyze Greek metrics. McDonough has done 
as much for Homer, and as a consequence 
of this odd work he can almost definitely 
answer an old scholarly question: Did 
one man or many men write the /liad? 

A Boston-born product of Boston Col- 
lege High School. where Jesuits douse the 
lads in Greek and Latin, McDonough at 
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Emerson's DuskINn & 
Away from the beautiful people with nothing faces. 


first aimed for M.L.T. and physical chem- 
istry. Instead, the classics lured him to 
Boston College, where he was hooked on 
Greek poetry by the Rev. Carl J. Thayer 
S.J., an inspired teacher whose students 


habitually sweep national Greek sight- 
reading contests. On top of that, Me- 


Donough worked one summer in a Boston 
insurance company office, where he dis- 
covered the talents of computers. 

Since a computer prefers to read num- 
bers. McDonough designed an eight-digit 
code covering all possibilities in the /liad’s 


250,000 syllables. The digits represent 
eight variables; syllables at the begin- 


ning. middle or end of words, and mono- 
syllables, all four of which can be either 
long or short. To “translate” every line 
in the poem in these terms, McDonough 
used computers that he begged and bor- 
rowed time on, from Harvard to Colum- 
bia. Then, summing up all the metrical 
patterns, one machine. in a total of five 
hours, clacked out a detailed analysis of 
the /liad’s style. 

Produced for a doctoral thesis at Co- 
lumbia University, the result is a huge 
black notebook composed of pages and 
pages of numbers—a coded guide to all 
157 varieties of syllabic patterns in the 


Tliad’s 112,000 words and 15,693 lines. 
McDonough can now say, for example 
that the poem’s most common. syllabic 


pattern is a word of one short followed by 
two long syllables appearing at the end of 
a line, in 6.344 lines or 40.42% of the 
total lines. Sample: "Aw6\dwu ( Apollo). 
By the same token. this kind of word 
never once appears at mid-point in a line. 
Such evidence of stylistic consistency goes 
far to disprove the roth century theory 
that many men wrote the /liad. Scholars 
can still debate whether or not the author 
was Homer, but Computer Classicist Me- 
Donough hopes to solve another old mys- 
tery: Did the man who wrote the /liad 
also write the Odyssey? 
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WELL. LIKE A CLASS 


Kookie College 

Emerson College in Pacific Grove 
Calif., is—well. like a college. But not 
much. Though legally chartered and all 
that jazz, Emerson shuns entrance exams, 
grades. degrees and administrators. The 
result is one of the fresher. if freakier 
experiments in U.S, education. 

Emerson's goal is to encourage “in- 
tense. committed teachers to work with 
intense, committed students.” It pre- 
sumes that most conventions must be 
swept aside in the process. No one expects 
Emersonians to make the scene for a full 
four vears. Nor has the school any estab- 
lished curriculum; a teacher must create 
his own class. For $300 a quarter (or less 


if the applicant is short of money), stu- 
dents are prodded to find “new alterna- 
tives” in theology, Kierkegaard, Shake- 


speare and “Now Theater” (“It's like 
spontaneous’’). 

All this might be tiresomely 
were it not for Alvin Duskin. 30, founder 
and chairman of the Board of Fellows 
(which he calls “a legal fiction for the 
benefit of the state”). Duskin looks and 
icts quite square, His face is scrubbed 
his shoes polished. his tie neatly knotted. 
He has a wife. three children, a house with 
a maid. But if he is condescending toward 
“this beatnik thing.” Duskin remains a 
freewheeling teacher. 

“Well. let's have—like a 
Duskin one recent afternoon. 
materialism. In ambled 


kookie, 


class.” said 
Subject: 


Emerson's 13 


summer students—mussed boys in need 
of haircuts (one beard), and ethereal 
girls in need of bras. Their wan look 


might have been due to their frugal 


lunch: beef broth, casaba melon. Duskin 
snapped them awake: “I don't allow ir- 
relevant statements. Your comments 


thought or con- 
control, Duskin 
the dispassion of 


must either advance my 
tradict it.” Firmly in 
hammered his theme 


Homer. “Remember,” he said, “Helen 
makes it in the end. She falls back on 
Menelaus, and they raise her kid, and 
even though she’s the most beautiful 
chick in the world, everything’s cool.” 

A Tough Scene. Teacher Duskin start- 
ed out as a perfectly conventional cree». 
The son of a San Francisco textile manu- 
facturer nt from the Marine Corps 
and Stanford to teaching freshman En¢- 
lish at San Francisco State College. “The 
was at 8 in the morning. and I dis- 
covered that nobody in the department 
was around that early. I said. ‘Why are 
you policing yourself with this dead-brain 
text?’ I replaced it with the straight 
Duskin line.” But. dumped for having no 
doctorate. Duskin crept back to Stanford 
to earn one. He never made it “You 
should walk around Stanford some time 
it's a tough scene. All these beautiful 
people with nothing faces. So I quit and 
came down here to start a college.” 

The dream was a student-built camnus 
on the Monterey Peninsula, to be called 
Walden West—‘a countermovement to 
the increasing rigidity and lack of human 
contact of most undergraduate schools.” 
After a year of planning, recalls Duskin. 
“T understood that we were mad. We 
were completely hung up on buildings and 
floating loans and playing on the guilty 
consciences of the rich for donations.” 

Last year Duskin launched Emerson, 
named for Ralph Waldo, by simply rent- 
ing a gabled Victorian mansion in Paci*c 
Grove. a dry town founded by Methodists 
that seems at times as whimsical in its 
way as Emersun. For example. the mu- 
nicipal code forbids “any person to molest 
or interfere with the peaceful occupancy 
of the monarch butterflies on their annual 
visit to the city of Pacific Grove.” Pacific 
gives Emersonians the butterfly 
treatment. “They're a little weird.” says 
the chief of police. “but I kind of like 
seeing them around.” 

Cleared Throats. Emerson (capacity 
50) is totally dedicated to the self-help 
theory. In 16 months, its eight-man fac- 
ulty has not had a payday (“The faculty 
supports the college”). When one hichly 
qualified French teacher comolained 
about dirty classroom windows, she was 
told: “You know we don’t have a window 
washer here. baby. Wash them yourself.” 
She quit on the spot. Nor does Duskin 
worry about policing students. Eight of 
them have set up their pads in a cabin 
town—in what combination he 
cares not. Says Duskin: “You can’t lock 
girls up at 10:30 p.m. and expect them to 
understand The Republic.” The only ath- 
letic endeavor is judo, “a thing of being 
concerned with your body and what it 
does.” The judo squad calls itself the 
Transcendentalists, and its motto is: “It’s 
not whether you can win or lose. but 
whether you can rise above the scene.” 

Duskin’s only rule is that students and 
teachers must keep him “impressed.” One 
result is ding-dong trade in the attic 
library, where lights often burn all night. 
Says one teacher of the Duskin system 
“With a cat like that staring down, you 
know you can talk. It clears the throat.” 
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The picture of this accident was taken by an As sted Pre photograr r wt ippened to | jriving behind the r 





The troiler become separated from its tractor on B tor utheast 


This guard rail is steel 
...not a flimsy substitute 





When this big trailer plowed into the Bethlehem steel guard rail along a busy expressway 





near Boston, the rail held. Thanks to the strength of steel rail and steel posts, the trailer was 





kept from rolling a steep bank onto a highway below 
Next time you're out driving, notice how the sturdy steel guard rail protects you, 


vay. Bethlehem 





ts, and other danger spots along the high 





especially at curves, eml 


hely \ rf mor r las } t 1] 
elps you to feel more secure, more relaxed as the miles roll by 





fa) ly 
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Bethlehem supplies the widest range of steel highway products in the nation. Structural 

steel for bridges and elevated highways. Steel bars that are buried in concrete paving to 

Steel idd strength. Sheet steel for drainage systems. These and many other steel products help 
to make our highways smooth-riding, long-lasting, and sate 
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DICTAPHONE, TIME-MAST 


The “sound you can see” means savings 
you can see! If you let a Dictaphone Time- 
Master dictating machine take dictation for 
your secretary, you save money. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this advanced 
method will record your messages far more 
economically and conveniently. And it will free 
your secretary for a multitude of other duties. 

For the Time-Master utilizes the most prac- 
tical recording medium ever developed for 


dictation—the unique Dictabelt Record, the 
“sound you can see." Recording is on visible 
tone grooves. You always know exactly where 
you are. There’s no rehandling, you get a 
fresh surface every time for just pennies. 

As the most experienced name in the field, 
Dictaphone Corporation is best qualified to 
help you reduce a very substantial drain on 
profits.Why not have a Dictaphone Represent- 
ative survey your needs today? 








Dictaphone eer ee 


MODERN LIVING 





TASTE 
A Rose Is Not a Rose 


Ethel Merman’s hotel room was teem- 
ing with magnolias. chrysanthemums and 
carnations to celebrate her San Francisco 
opening last week in Gypsy. Though al- 


lergic to flowers, Songstress Merman did 
not sneeze once. The flowers were all 
fake. 


Artificial flowers for allergic 
are only one use of the U.S.’s flowering 
bogus-blossom bloom. Imports from Italy 
and Hong Kong, which manufacture the 
bulk of the world’s fake-flower output. 
have jumped more than 20 times since 
It is now a S50 million-a-vear busi- 
ness. Of poor quality in the past. imi- 
tation lilacs, rhododendrons, geraniums 
magnolias and orchids now look real 
enough to water—though lilies sometimes 
come with geranium leaves. Explains one 
Hong Kong exporter 
product doesn’t look natural enough, so 
we make hybrids.” Some also come with 
built-in smell. 

Plastic Green Thumbs. In hotels, of- 
fices, bars and restaurants. artificial blos- 
soms have just about replaced the real 
thing. Many hotels order their phonies 
under a lease arrangement that calls for 
a seasonal change of blossoms to avoid 
having their lobbies decorated with poin- 
settias in July. In San Francisco some 
artists use the plastics for models in their 
still lifes. Texas housemaids dust the flow- 
ers weekly instead of changing the water 
daily. On the West Coast, green-thumbed 
weekend gardeners have been known to 
hoodwink their neighbors with lavish beds 
of plastic tulips. Tired of watching their 
natural flowers succumb to blight, drought 
or neighborhood dogs, many Detroiters 
have replaced them with artificial blooms 
to eliminate bare spots in their landscap- 
ing. One suburban Dallasite mixed a real 
and an imitation wisteria vine. “In the 
summer you can’t tell one from the oth- 
er,” he says 
in the winter when the artificial bush is 
still blooming.” 

Christmastime lovers nuzzle under plas- 
tic mistletoe, and brides are pelted with 
polyethylene orange blossoms. “It’s got 
so that a girl only gets real flowers for 
her first corsage and at her funeral.” says 
a Wichita florist. Some cemeteries forbid 
the use of fake flowers. not so much for 
reasons of taste as because they make it 
difficult to cut the grass. Other cemeteries 
have given in, allow plastic wreaths and 
sprays. 

Soulless Permanents. The cost of buy- 
ing perishable fresh flowers and the trou- 
ble of maintaining them have helped the 
fake-flower Though plastic 
soms often cost more than real flowers 
they rarely have to be replaced, never 
clipped. Chicago Motivation Researcher 
Irving S. White insists that people buy 
artificial flowers because “they are afraid 
of death. There is nothing so obviously 
symbolic of death as the wilting away of 


actresses 


“Sometimes God's 








“but it causes some questions 








boom. blos- 
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a flower. Artificial flowers give people a 
sense of security. a feeling that life and 
beauty will go on forever.” 

Fresh-flower partisans deplore the 
trend. “Plastic flowers don't have a soul,” 
says Chicago Florist Audie Staup. “Real 
flowers have a message; plastic 
don’t.” Adds Edward Goeppner. manag- 
ing partner of San Francisco’s huge Po- 
desta-Baldocchi florist firm: ‘I sometimes 
ask a friend who has artificial flowers in 
his home if he has a stuffed dog 
Paradoxically. the bogus-blossom 


ones 


too.” 


boom 


has not yet cut severely into fresh-flower 


7 
PLANNERS’ Uropta: 
Without Granny, 


sales, Explains Goeppner: “Artificial flow- 
ers remind one to buy fresh flowers. 
Nevertheless flower shops hedge 
their bets by stocking the phonies. “We 
never call them artificial flowers.” says 
one florist. “We call them ‘permanent’ 
flowers. It sounds better,” 


THE CITY 


New-Town Blues 

Take a working-class family living in 
a grimy, overcrowded urban slum. Move 
it to a spanking-clean. new garden city 
cheerfully designed and well planned. 
where there are plenty of lawns. light and 
airy schools spacious rainproof shopping 
centers, no heavy traffic to menace the 
children. Would the family be happy in 
its new surroundings? The answer, as pub- 
lished last week in a report by Britain's 
Ministry of Housing: Not very. 

The ministry's report dealt with the 
twelve elaborate garden cities* 





most 





integrated 








with industrial facilities that were built 

Crawley, Bracknell, Hemel Hempstead, Wel- 
wyn Garden City, Stevenage, Hatfield, Harlow, 
Basildon, Peterlee, Newton Aycliffe, Corby and 
Cwmbran 


a baby's cold becomes a 





by the Labor government in England and 
Wales after World War II]; each has a 
population of between 12,000 and 54.c00, 
which will eventually grow to between 
20,000 and 100,000. The cities were sup- 
posed to be “an essay in civilization, an 
opportunity to design, evolve, and carry 
into execution for the benefit of coming 
generations the means for a happy and 
gracious way of life.” Major complaint 
against the planned way of life: “Loneli- 
ness and lack of neighborliness.” Used to 
the grubby intimacy of city life, trans- 
planted urbanites missed the profusion of 
corner pubs, neighborhood dance halls, lo- 
cal cinemas, and the ready help of neigh- 
bors and friends. Psychiatric cases are 


le 





SQUARE IN STEVENAGE 


significantly higher than in the rest of 
Britain. “The women in these towns are 
utterly lost without their mothers, or 
mothers-in-law, or aunts near them,” says 
one doctor. “A baby’s cold that was once 
dealt with by a word of advice from 
Granny now becomes a major worry that 
brings the mother to the doctor.” 

Husbands complain that only 50 pubs 
have been built in all twelve of the cil- 
ies. Teen-agers are bored because private 
enterprise has shied away from building 
movie houses, skating rinks and bowling 
alleys until there is a sufficient teen-age 
population to support them. The young- 
sters avoid the archaeological clubs, Young 
Conservative Clubs, the teen-age branches 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. “This town is a dump,” says a 17- 
year-old in Stevenage. “Unless you like 
walking around looking at new buildings. 
There's certainly not much else to do.” 

In the U. sociologists have found 
similar disenchantment among city dwell- 
ers who have moved from their crowded 
tenements into spacious public-housing 
developments or out to the new, mass- 
produced suburbs. Transplanted British 
families appreciate the advantages of their 
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LET'S FILTER OUT THE 
CONFUSION ABOUT 


AIR PURIFIERS 


Here is what the 

General Electric Air Purifier 
WILL and WILL NOT do 
for you and your family! 


IT WILL NOT cure colds, allergies, or 


sinus trouble. 


IT WILL remove irritating elements as the 
air is filtered through three big filters. The 
clean air is then bathed in the rays of a 
General Electric 18” ultra-violet lamp! 


IT WILL NOT solve the pollen problem. 


No portable air purifier can. 


IT WILL remove 100% of the pollen from 
the air passing through the unit. Com- 
bined with other pollen control measures, it 
should certainly help relieve the problem. 


IT WILL NOT purify all the air in your 


home. That would cost hundreds of dollars. 


IT WILL pull 44 cubic feet of air every 


minute through the entire unit. 


IT WILL NOT merely mask odors as do 


wick bottles and sprays. 


IT WILL actually remove 90 to 100% of 
all household odors from the air as it 
passes through the activated charcoal, 


Model API 


IT WILL NOT break up smoke. Any good 


fan can do that. 


IT WILL actually 
stream at least 90% 
borne particles, even 
smog are included, 


remove from the air- 
of all common air- 
when smoke and 


IT WILL NOT compete in price with low- 
cost devices. Just one look inside of the 
General Electric Air Purifier and you will 
know why. 


IT WILL cost far less than air purifiers 


of comparable efficiency, and be used and 
enjoyed all year long. 


General Electric Co., Home Care & Comfort 
Products Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL GG ELECTRIC. 
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| new homes when compared with their 
old quarters, but the ministry's report 
nevertheless concludes that the spacious 





garden city is not the answer for relo- 
cating refugees from the urban 
“The new towns of the future.” says the 
report. “may well find it important to 
aim at a more truly urban design.” con- 
gested, commercial and happenstance. 
Apparently, the modern city dweller, in 
spite of all he puts up with, cannot live 
without it. 


slums. 


TRAVEL 


Victory in Venice 

Down the long sweep of the Grand Ca- 
nal came the gondola, a slender vessel 
reminiscent of older, statelier times. But 
there was something that looked like a 
propeller shaft projecting from the craft's 
bottom; the gondolier had abandoned his 
classic, nonchalant stand at the stern to 
crouch at the center; and the boat emit- 
ted wild gusts of fumes and roars that 
shook the lagoon city into outrage. 

Outrage is exactly what the strange 
craft was intended to provoke. The stunt 
of putting an outboard motor in a gon- 
dola was perpetrated by Gino Macropo- 
dio, who led his 350 fellow gondoliers in 
their latest protest against the growing en- 
croachment of motorized craft in Venice. 
The motoscafi, strikers pointed out, vio- 
late the canals’ 7-m.p.h. speed limit and 
kick up waves that further weaken the 
foundations of the slowly sinking city. 
Some motorboatmen also violate the city 
ordinance limiting their working hours 
from midnight to 6 a.m., carry passengers 
and small freight afterhours in competi- 
tion with gondolas. 

The gondoliers have gone on strike be- 
fore (twelve times in the past 16 years), 
as their trade has dwindled steadily since 
the 18th century, when they reigned as 
kings over the Grand Canal. But this 
time Gondolier Macropodio inspired the 
strikers, instead of merely beaching their 
boats, to mock, not fight. the opposition. 

Other gondoliers installed outboard mo- 
tors in their craft and set off at high speed 
down the waterways. The absurd anach- 
ronisms, trumpeting through the muddy 
canals, finally stirred action as well as 
municipal nostalgia: Venice authorities 
agreed to enforce restrictions on motor- 
boats. Victorious, the gondoliers threw 
out the motors, grabbed their oars, and 
lazed back at the boats’ sterns, safe and 
somnolent and—temporarily, at least 
kings again. 


THE MARKETPLACE 
New Products 


Of note last week were: 
@ Near-wafer-thin loudspeaker developed 
by scientists at Israel's Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science, which will be marketed in 
the U.S. by the Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp. Only three-eighths of an 
inch thick, it clearly reproduces high- 
frequency sounds that are scratchy on 
many present speakers, can be hung on a 
wall like a picture frame. It will enable 





Mororizep GONDOLA 
Comeback for 350 kings. 


Emerson to cut the size of existing hi-fi 
rigs by two-thirds. 

@ Pushbutton Montgomery Ward vend- 
ing machine, now being tested in Chi- 
cago’s La Salle Street Railroad Station. 
The 7-ft.-tall dispenser offers 53 different 
items, picked for appeal to commuters 
and travelers, ranging from muumuu 
nightgowns and panties to flashlights and 
pocket compasses. The machine accepts 
any amount of money up to $9.99 in any 
combination of coins or bills, visually 
records the amount paid in, returns the 
proper change when the customer has 
completed his shopping. Says the ma- 
chine’s attendant: “People are still a lit- 
tle bit afraid of it. They don’t seem to 
want to put those greenbacks in it.” 
Collapsible baby carriage to be mar- 
keted by Holland's Mutsaerts Kinder- 
wagenfabriek NV. The carriage (almost 
4 ft. long by 3 ft. 2 in. high) can be fold- 
ed through a system of hinges into a rec- 
tangular packet the size of a small suit- 
case (24 ft. long by 14 ft. wide by 1 ft. 
high), weighs 33 Ibs. 

G Electronic computer for the duffer who 
practices with plastic golf balls in his liv- 
ing room, sold by Manhattan's Ham- 
macher Schlemmer. The machine figures 
out how far each drive would have trav- 
eled on the links, whether it was hooked, 
sliced, or straight down the fairway. 
Price: $1,595. 

@ New mixer for Scotch whisky called 
surprisingly enough, Scotch water. Canned 
from springs on the Scottish east coast 
near Forfar, the soft water is the same as 
that used in the whisky itself, is be- 
ing shipped to the U.S. by Lambs Strath- 
more Springs, Ltd. 

@ Metrecal Wafers, the first solid-food 
addition to Mead Johnson & Co.'s liquid 
and powdered line. With the familiar 
Metrecal taste scarcely disguised by cin- 
namon and molasses flavoring, each crack- 
er contains 25 calories, and a package of 
36 provides a day's diet of goo calories. 
Price: $1.19 per package of 36. 
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Do people read between the lines? 


) 
} 


You do — and so do your customers. 


When this interior decorator, for (iif, 
example, studies your catalog, he sees Lp» Ao fF 
more than just text and pictures. Noha 
Unconsciously he is reading ofyy? oi 


between the lines for evidence of ; 
your company’s character. He looks ae} tr 27-4 
for the quality image that only a ' 
good printer can help you achieve. «a 













paper, because he’ll get better 
results — and so will you. 
S. D. Warren Company, 

89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Select your printer carefully — i. = 
and early enough to get his help mM, 
in the planning stages. Very Nay oF 
likely he will specify a Warren Gas 





printing papers make a good impression 








Teacup Dome 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright has been 


dead for two years, but monuments to his 
originality are still going up. Now another 
of his last buildings—the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Annunciation 
at Wauwatosa (outside Milwaukee }—is 
all but finished. and sightseers as well as 
worshipers are crowding to see it. 

To help him design his first and only 
Byzantine church, Wright got advice from 
his Greek Orthodox wife and pondered 
such examples as Istanbul's Santa Sophia 
with its 107-ft.-diameter dome set high 
on pendentives. But he decided that “it 
is never necessary to cling slavishly to 
tradition.” He used an equilateral Greek 
cross as a ground plan, with three arms 
containing seats and the fourth the altar. 
Over this, rather than the 
design, he superimposed a circle to form 
the outer wall; surmounting the wall came 
a dome 106 ft. in diameter. The stained- 
glass windows, still to be donated, will be 
fitted in just beneath the dome, to filter 
sunlight. Thanks to sunken gardens ad- 
joining the church, more sunlight streams 
into the lower level. Since Wright's con- 


major 


usual square 


crete is painted egg-vellow. it is some 
times hard to tell where sun begins and 
building ends. The dome is gold 
royal blue outside. 

Like God. Greek Orthodox church au- 
thorities wondered whether tradition did 
not demand fidelity to 
Byzantine structures. Even Pastor ) 
manuel N. Vergis was at first hesitant. 
His main problem was how to communi- 
cate with Wright How do you speak to 
a divinity? I mean, I do that when I pray 
but what about on earth? That's the way 


inside 


greater existing 





1 felt about him.” Wright did not help 
matters with his opinion of Milwaukee 
itself: “It's hardly worth blowing up. 


Once he had learned to distinguish 
between Wright and God, Pastor Vergis 
found the architect reassuring and even 


reverent. “Mr. Wright used to say, ‘We'll 


ill be right here. in the palm of His 
hand recalled the pastor, cupping his 
hands as Wright had. In the concrete 


Wright designed at least four othe 


sectarian 


churches in recent year th 





House tt Madison, Wi r Cong 

church at Redding, Calif., Beth Sholom Syn 
azouue at Elkins Park, Pa ind a Christian 
Science church tor Bolinas, Cait 


50 





FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT'S GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH: THE 


follow ed 
Wright 


balcony 


ind steel teacup church that 
the pattern of his cupped hands 
ringed the rim with a_ wide 
to bring more worshipers closer to the 


alt 





ike an Oyster. The church cost 
$1,250.0 (Wright's fee; $137,500). As 
with another latter-day Wright 

Manhattan’s Guggenheim Museum 
cisms are harsh. To 
suggests a stadium 





design, 

eriti- 
some observers it 
to others a brooding 
oyster or a fiving saucer. “I can't decide 
whether it looks like it just got 
like it’s just 


one viewer. Another critic 


here or 
muttered 
grumbles that 
a bullfight 


about to leave 


it is “too small for too large 
for a cockfight. 

It is warm and serene Father 
Vergis. and many fellow citizens are sure 
it will make Milwaukee famous. 


British Abstractions 


For all the world attention 
British abstract might as 
well be painting on another planet. The 
British public might even suspect that it's 
one of those things that isn't done. But it 


said 


thev get 
expressionists 





is done—and sometimes pretty well. 

\ whole generation of British artists 
bowing distantly to Paris, but taking more 
cues from New York, is achieving a spe 
cific British combination of emotion and 
sensibility. Sometimes the paintings evoke 
the grime of 
overpowering, At 


cities whose burdens are 
other times the warm 
freshness of nature overwhelms the paint- 
ers’ defenses, leaving a happy glow. The 
style tends to be 


than the 


neater and less vigorous 
American. More than fellow 
abstractionists elsewhere. the British ac- 
} wledge and reflect 


k 
ventional 





i debt to more con 
roth centu 





artists, such as the 


ry’s Constable and Turner, and to con 
temporaries like Ben Nicholson and Gra 
ham Sutherland. Any comp!ete sampler of 
British abstractionists would include 
Peter Lanyon, 43. Living in the harsh 
hills of Cornwall, Lanyon land 
and sea by foot, car and snorkel. but 
silently 
rhis 


to probe in paint the mysteries of experi 


studies 
his passion is to float overhead 
in a red glider (see color leads him 


ence, to try to pinpoint man’s place in 

neither here (on the ground) nor 
(in the air). “We must break that 
1Sth century way of looking into the fore- 
ground,” he 


behind its back. 


nature 


there 





Painting has to look 


INSISts. 


rOUGHER 








DIVINITY WAS ON EARTH 


+} 


Keith Vaughan, 49. Assuming tha 
professional art was for only “the very 
Vaughan went into 
Depression. After 
the war from the cul 
Vaughan extracted and refined his forms 
“out of the vast ore” exper 
ence. He began painting 
landscapes chockablock with 


rich or very foolish, 

idvertising during the 
borrowing ists 
of his visual 
muted-palette 
manscapes 

men. “I try 
particular identity of purpose or 
nizable activity and retain only their es 


to divest my figures of any 


recog 


sential humanity,” he says. 

Terry Frost, 45. Abandoning the bak- 
ery where he decorated “three thousand 
bleeding hot cross buns at 4 o'clock in the 
Frost 
spent four years in German prison camps. 


morning went to war in 


TOS. 


golden leat 





“T remember watching the | 





fall from a tree across the wire in Ba- 


varia.” he recalls. “It was a terrible loss 
Now a Cornwall man like Lanyon, he 
says I've got a feeling I'm losing the 


landscape. I'm getting nearer and nearer 
to pure abstract painting. I want contlict 
and contrast. 

lvon Hitchens, 68. Capturing the jag 
ged sense of natural creation, Hitchens 


whose first paintings were infant dabbles 


MANSCAPIST VAUGHAN 
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RISING AIR British Abstrac 
Peter Lanvor at ipture sense of thri 


nd tement he has known as a glider 


CORTEZ IN MEXICO.” by Briton Keith 
Vaughan iptures with o1 the sharp ne 





BLUE-ORANGE,” by Terry 
Frost, shows two English coun- 
ties: York 1Zc¢ 


thrusts, Cornwall in dee 









“DIVIDED OAK NO. 3° 1s 
view from Ivon Hitchens 
in Sussex, scene he 
times. 


window 
has painted about 





' 
: 
i 
} 
' 
! 








on the back of his artist father’s canvases 

looks to landscapes for the music of his 
spheres. He prefers to work on 
musical in trying to explain why. 
emotion and 
sound he 





oors. goes 
‘Vision 
orchestrate one 





memory 

To re 
its equivalents in 
He likes 


many times over and 


create this in a 


says. 
synthesis of space by 
line and color is the artist's task. 
to paint a subiect 


the practice makes perfect riots of dis- 


sonance in which the order of the English 





garden sometimes goes to |] 
ct art is 
Paris 





Britain’s view of its ow 
highly self-conscious. aware 
decades ago showed the way to abstrac- 
tionism and that the U farthest 
with it. Or as Bryan Robertson 
of London's Whitechapel Gallery 

British painting is just part of the inter- 
ind the only English thing 
about it is its limitation.” His view of 
Lanyon, Vaughan, Frost and Hitchens 
“Jolly dreary.” But that is just one opin 
ion. and Britain’s art row bristles with 
contrary judgments. 

Dealer Victor Waddington credits Eng- 
lish painters with capturing Britain's 
“quality of nuance.” He says: “Paris is in 
is nothing but decoration. 





director 
puts it 





national stvle 


full decadence 
Americans had all the 
1940 and 1950 but it has largely disap- 
peared. Within five years. Britain will be 
the most important center.” 

The British abstractionists themselves 
are more modest in their cla Abstrac- 
tionist Lanyon denounces current French 
painting as dull. and adds: “New York 
has a sense of bigness. We needn't paint 
big. We haven't got the great land mass 
behind us. British art is emerging 
limbo. It’s individual. not school. 
Painter Frost says: “The 
British art was the bloody Establishment. 
It was getting to be a_ bloods 
watercolor circle. Now 
some ordinary blokes in it, maybe we'll 
make a noise, eh?” 


vitality between 
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that we've got 





Lanpscapist HITCHENS 
Practice makes perfect riots. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 


The New Season 
Imagine going to 


logue like this 


Boston to hear dia- 





“Do vou care for bingo?” 

“Who is bingo?” 

Nonetheless, Loelia, Duchess of West- 
minster. did. So did Judy Garland. Rich- 


ard Rodgers. Howard Lindsay, Russell 
Crouse. Alfred Lunt. Lynn Fontanne, and 
so on down the gold-plated guest list at 
the out-of-town premiére last week of 
Noel Coward's new musical comedy, Sail 
Away. The show will open in Manhattan 
Oct. 3. but first Coward's story. set on a 
Mediterranean cruise ship. will probably 
undergo a shakedown, In- 
volving par- 
ticularly the experiences of an American 
wife (Jean Fenn) who loses her inhibi- 
tions under the Mediterranean sun, Sail 
lwwy is sometimes too reminiscent of the 
first Noel, and much of it seemed wooden 
to Boston critics. But Elaine Stritch, as 
the cruise hostess, is full of verve. Joe 
Layton’s choreography is superb. and the 
lyrics are delightful. as when they ask the 
ultimate question on tourism 

Why do the wrong people 

Please do not think that I criti 





considerable 


miscellaneous love stories 








ize oF 
cavil 
Ata genuine urge to roam, 
But why, oh why, do the wrong people 


travel 
When the right people 
The first of Broadway's fall shows to 
enter its Away 
list of productions that generally look 
as they always do in prospect—impres- 
Among the highlights 
e Comepies: Sir Michael Redgrave stars 
in Graham Greene's The Complaisant 
Lover, in which the author grins rather 
than the play, a solid 
London hit. involves a love triangle, with 
a cuckolded dentist at the base (Nov. 1) 
Julie Harris will appear as a chambermaid 
employed by a French millionaire in Mar- 
cel Achard’s The Naked Truth. Play- 
wright John Patrick (The Teahouse of 
the August Moon) returns to Broadway 
with Everybody Loves Opal, starring 
Eileen Heckart (Oct. 11). 
@ Dramas: A tramp moves in with two 
exceedingly odd Redbrick 


stay at home? 


tryout run. Sail leads 


sive. 


giooms over sin: 


brothers in 


Dramatist Harold Pinter’s The Care- 
taker, a hit last year in London (Oct. 
4). Playwright Paddy Chayefsky is back 
again, this time with a contemporary 


treatment of the Old Testament’s Gid- 
eon, in which a poor farmer becomes a 
military genius and Fredric March walks 
the stage as an angel of Nov. 9) 
Broadway audiences will get their first 
look at much-acclaimed British Actor 
Paul Scotield in A Man for All Seasons, 
a study of Sir Thomas More (Nov. 22 

Tennessee Williams has now gone so far 
south that his new play. The Night of 
the Iguana, is set in Acapulco, with Pat- 
rick O'Neal playing a defrocked minister 
turned tourist guide serving as 


God 





a psycho- 
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PRICOMAN. ane 
DANCERS IN Cowarp’s “Salt Aw AY 
Reminiscent of the first Noel. 

logical shepherd for Bette Davis and Mar- 
garet Leighton (Dec. 28). A, E, Hotchnetr | 
whose text adaptations of Ermest Hem- 
ingway short stories have been scattered 
across the past two television seasons 
has prepared The Short Happy Life 
for Broadway, based on 15 Hemingway 
with a that includes Rod 
Steiger and Salome Jens (week of Nov. 
27). Daughter of Silence, set in Italy 
and centered in the murder of a mayor 
is a new play by Morris L. West (The 
Devil's Advocate), starring Emlyn Wil- 
liams (week of Nov. 20). 
@ Musicats: George Gobel 
debut. will 


stories cast 





making his 
Broadway wander innocently 
through a scrimmage of pimps, hoods and 
in Let It Ride, a musical 
version of the George Abbott and 
John Cecil Holm farce. Three Men on a 
Horse (Oct. 6). Milk and Honey, set in 
Israel and involving American tourists 
stars Yiddish Molly 
(Oct. . How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying may reveal some 
of the inner its director. Abe 
Burrows. riding a score by Guys and 
Dolls’ Frank Loesser (Oct. 14). Man at 
Africa is the subject of 
Kwamina, with score and lyrics by Rich 
ard Adl Damn Yankees) (Oct. 23). 
Jean-Paul Sartre's Kean, drawn from the 
life of igth century Tragedian Edmund | 
Kean and set in London's Drury Lane 
rheater, becomes a musical starring Al 
fred Drake (Nov. . The Aj 
{natol, Arthur Schnitzler’s sweet-cynical 
turn-of-the-century portrait of a world- 
weary Viennese Don Juan. inspires The 
Gay Life, with music and lyrics by Ar- 


horseplayers 


1O35 





Comedienne Picon 





secrets ol 


the crossroads in 








thur Schwartz and Howard Dietz (Nov. 
18). The integrated talents of Negro 
Oscar Brown Jr. have resulted in the 
book, Ivrics and music of Kicks & Co., 


a cynically comic portrayal 
with a 
backers 


described as 
of America 
Brown held a 


biracial cast of 45. 
audition for his 
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GUNFIGHT AT SIX FLacs Over TEXAS 
In the heat of battle, 103 cooling fons. 


musical before the entire U.S. on TV's 
Today show, got so many pledges that he 
sent back a surplus $160,000 to would-be 
investors (November). The newest col- 
laboration of Betty Comden and Adolf 
Green (with music by Jule Styne) is Sub- 
ways Are for Sleeping, starring Charlie 
Chaplin's second son, Sydney (Dec. 26), 
e SpeciaLties: Chicago's much-touted 
Second City improvisational group— 
where Comedians Shelley Berman, Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May all began their 
careers—will bring a new revue to Broad- 
way (Sept. 26). Comedian Mort Sahl 
is this season’s man behind the Golden 
Theater's 9 o'clock curtain (Dec. 26); 
and French Actor-Singer Yves Montand 
will do a one-man soiree full of songs and 
sex (Oct. 24). 


SPECTACLES 
Under Nothin' 


In the age of Disneyland and Free- 
domland, could Texas be far behind? 
Yup, as a matter of fact. But now, on a 
ss-acre site halfway between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, a ten-gallon version of the 
modern, thematic amusement park has 
just opened to the public. The theme 
of course, is TEXAS, mister, /ubris spelled 
out in smoke signals; and the name of 
the place was originally Texas Under Six 
ws. But that just would not do. 





“Texas,” someone pointed out, “is under 
nothin’.” So, as thousands of children and 
adults turned up to see what the new 


$10 million park was like. they entered 
beneath a sign that said: Six Flags Over 
Texas. 

The new park is circumscribed by a 
narrow-gauge railway, crossed by a 350- 
yard “Astrolift.” and subdivided topically 
into six sections: Spain, France, Mexico 
Republic of Texas, the Confederacy and 


the U.S., representing Texas history, its 
rise to freedom, and its eventual return 
54 


to foreign domination. As in Anaheim and 
The Bronx, river boats are caught in rifle 
crosstire and nearly clobbered by beaver- 
felled trees, but Six Flags is no mere 
copy. Typically, the roofs of the train 
cars are titanic sombreros, a giant stuffed 
bull shaves past an overgrown matador, 
and landscapers have turned a ‘Texis- 
sized swamp into “Xochimilco,” the lake 
garden near Mexico City. Coming closer 
to home. an Indian chief holds story- 
telling No-good varmints hold 
up the bank, the post office the train, 
the stagecoach ride; and the legendary 
Judge Roy Bean administers his rule of 
“Law West of the Pecos,” calling for the 
noose and provoking jail breaks, When 
amidst such adventuring a kid gets lost, 
he is sent to the Johnson's Creek School 
where he has to sit at a slant-top desk 
until his parents reclaim him. 

Built by Dallas Real Estate Developer 
Angus Wynne Jr., Six Flags Over ‘Texas 
will stay open six months of the year, 
and figures on drawing 2,000.c00 people 
a season (last year Disneyland drew 49.9 
million, Freedomland 1.5 million). In the 
first five days, 37,000 visitors stampeded 
the grounds. They toured the river in the 
French section with a Texas-twanging pi- 
lot (“Good evening, mess amiss”), heard 
a red, white and blue band play the “Six 
Flags Over Texas” march 30 times a day 
saw four hoodlums arrested after spilling 
soda pop out of the windows of the aerial 
lift. 

For all this, children pay $2.25 
$2.75. all included. And since no 
self-respectin’ Texan so much as _ pulls 
on a pair of boots unless they're air- 
conditioned, all the waiting areas for the 
Six Flags rides are bathed in curtains of 
cool air. Moreover, up in the native oak 
trees are 1o3 electric fans so powerful 
that if they were all dipped into the Gulf 
at the same time, they would drive Texas 
six feet into New Mexico. 


sessions. 


adults 
rides 





SCIENCE 
The Goof Button 


Man's genius has devised an impressive 
variety of electronic brains that solve im- 
pressively complicated problems at light- 
ning speeds. Some can be taught to play 
commendable chess, translate languages 
(though poorly) and compose music. For 
all their versatility. however, they remain 
incorrigible simpletons; before they can 
solve the simplest problem, their human 
masters must laboriously explain—in a 
setting-up process called programing—just 
what the computers are expected to do. 
This week Raytheon Co. of Lexington 
Mass., proudly claimed an electronic brain 
which, according to its developer, can at 
least profit by its own mistakes. 

“We have not tried to duplicate the 
neural networks of the human brain,” says 
Richard Witt. 35. chief of advanced de- 
velopment for Raytheon’s communication 
and data-processing operation. “Rather, 
we have duplicated the human learning 
experience, trial and error, cor- 
relation of new facts with past experi- 
ence.” The Cybertron K-r1oo gets some 
outside help: it is equipped with a “goof 
button.” which a human tutor presses 
whenever the machine makes a mistake. 
Accepting this advice stolidly, the Cyber- 
tron thereafter does not repeat the error. 

One of the machine's first tests was to 
distinguish sonar signals bounced off a sub- 
marine from those bounced off a porpoise, 
the ocean floor, or schools of fish. Even an 
ordinary computer could solve the same 
problem, but only after a tedious pro- 
graming telling it exactly how. The Cy- 
bertron was merely fed a variety of sounds 

-several thousand—and after some dili- 
gent work by Witt on the goof button, it 





process 
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Witt with CYBERTRON 
It profits by mistakes. 
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learned to discriminate infallibly. 
The Cybertron responds by flashing lights 
can give not only 
(the submarine) and “no” (the porpoise ) 
answers but a broad variety of “maybes” 
(sounds like a sub). 

Cybertron’s adaptive intelligence does 
not end there. Having learned how to 
solve a given problem, it slips the answer 
to a tenacious portion of itself called 
AIDE (for Adapted Identification Deci- 
sion Equipment), thus clearing its own 
mind for further study. AIDE never for- 
gets. Raytheon is working on a more 
sophisticated version of the K-10o0 de- 
signed to control traffic, forecast weather 
interpret electro-cardiograms. Says Dr. 
Claude Shannon, Donner Professor of Sci- 
ence at MIT: “The Cybertron appears to 
be an important advance in an extremely 
important area of research.” 


soon 


on its console ‘yes’ 








The Vanishing Indian 

In the velvet darkness the posse of 16 
white men crouched noiselessly at the jun- 
gle’s edge. Just beyond. in a clearing 
glowed the campfires of their prey: a tiny 
band of Brazilian Indians whose men had 
clubbed to death, in a reprisal raid. a 
white rubber tapper who had killed one of 
their tribe. When the campfires ebbed and 
the Indians had settled into sleep, the 
struck—with shotguns, machetes 
and vicious dogs. No one was spared. In a 
few minutes, 22 men. 18 women and 12 
children lay dead. The posse cut off three 
heads as trophies, and left as silently as 


posse 





they had come. 

This recent slaughter was vet another 
grisly incident in a mortal struggle against 
cruelty and civilization that has been 
going on in Brazil for more than 400 years. 
Like the North American Indian before 
him. the Brazilian Indian's enemy is the 
white man—and the white man’s ways. 
Throughout the country’s vast and still 
largely untamed jungle, the Indian stands 
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on brought cruelty and a morta 


struggie. 


dangerously close to extinction. When Por- 
tuguese Sea Captain Pedro Cabral dis- 
covered Brazil in 1500, the lush tropical 
land teemed with 3,000,000 Indians of 
some 2,500 tribes. Today its tribal Indian 
population is down to an estimated 78,000 
and falling steadily every year. 

"Like Cattle." The proud and hand- 
some Caraja nation has dwindled in two 
centuries 500,000 to 1,200, and its 
domain, which once stretched 870 miles 
from northern Mato Grosso to the sea 
has shrunk to the shores of a jungle island. 
Of the Pau d’Arcos, some 3,000 strong at 
the beginning of the century, a lone sur- 
vivor remains—an old woman wearing out 
her days as a stranger in another tribe. 
Many tribes, among them the Amoipiras 
and the Potiguaras, live only in the his- 
tory books. 

Brazil's history is studded with ex- 
amples of unspeakable cruelty to the dark- 
skinned natives who lived there uncounted 
centuries before Cabral. Early Portuguese 
colonizers enslaved natives by the thou 
sands to work the sugar plantations 
butchered whole tribes as a warning to 
others. Jesuit missionaries, serving as the 
Indians’ first “protectors.” instead became 
their oppressors by herding them into new 
settlements so that their lands could be 
more easily confiscated. Dreaded mame- 
luko* raiders—crossbreeds of Portuguese 
and native blood—disguised as priests 
swept down on the missions to carry off 
their congregations. sometimes killing the 
Jesuit fathers as well. “|The captives 
were led away, chained and corded, like 
herds of cattle.’ wrote one missionary in 
a horrified letter home. “Suckling babes 
were torn from the bosoms of their moth- 
ers and cruelly dashed upon the ground. 
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oldiers 





converts to Islam, and brutal sultans 


before were scattered and destroyed in 
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The aged and diseased were either cut 
down or shot.” In 130 years of terror. the 
mamelukos are said to have killed (though 
such old statistics are suspect) 2.300.000. 

Die If You Must. In the 19th century 
the exploitation of rubber in the interior 
introduced another wave of slaughter. To 
punish one miscreant slave, one planta- 
tion owner forced him to watch while 
plantation hands took turns raping the 
Indian’s wife, then had the man emascu- 
lated. After a visit to Brazil in 1900. Lord 
Bryce, famed British Ambassador to the 
U.S.. wrote: “The methods employed in 
the collection of rubber surpass in horror 
anything hitherto reported to the civilized 
world during the last century. Flogging 
torturing, burning and starving to death 
have been constantly and ruthlessly em- 
ployed.” Along with the white man came 
his diseases: in the native village of Mei- 
naco, 177 Indians died after being exposed 
to a white man with an ordinary cold. 

No real move was made to protect the 
Indian until 1910, when the government 
asked Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon 
an army communications officer, to make 
peace with the tribes along a projected 
telegraph route through the jungle. Moved 
and angered by the Indians’ tragic lot 
Rondon established the Indian Protection 
Service, inspired his men to live up to the 
service's creed: “Die If You Must. But 
Never Kill.” One of them, a Brazilian of 
German extraction named Harold Shultz 
heroically applied this principle after a 
brave of the Xavante tribe, furious be- 
cause Shultz had no gift for him. plunged 
a knife hilt-deep in Shultz’s shoulder, Se- 
riously wounded, Shultz made his way 
back to civilization, returned the follow- 
ing year, one arm hanging useless. to be- 
stow a shiny new knife on his assailant. 
rhe shamed tribe made Shultz a member. 

Such dedication helped Rondon, one of 
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Athletes Foot 
VICTIMS! 


NEW QUINSANA 


Triple-Action Powder 


SOOTHES IT AWAY 
PAINLESSLY! 


© Frees feet from itch and pain. a 
Medication quickly helps 
heal raw cracks. 


© Destroys athletes foot fungus 
painlessly—never burns 
inflamed tissues. daily foot care 


athletes foot 


© Blocks return of athletes foot. 
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Don’t burn open cracks or raw itching 
skin with painful liquids. Soothe away 
athletes foot torment with cool, 
Quinsana Powder. Itch stops. Cracks 
heal. Quinsana helps stop spread of 
athletes foot fast, blocks its return 
when used regularly. Kills odor- 
causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool 


QUINSANA by MENNEN 


dded rooms 





the most beloved Brazilians in history, to 
pacify 130,000 Indians through a net- 
work of roo outposts. today linked by 
radio and airplane. But the continuing 
development of Brazil's interior has only 
aggravated the problem, as the advancing 
armies of road builders and jungle clear- 
ers encounter hitherto isolated tribes. And 
Rondon’s successors—he died in 1958 at 
g2—are divided as to the problem's so- 
lution. Colonel Tasso Villar de Aquino 
49. who now heads the Indian Protection 
Service, thinks that the Indian must be 
integrated into the white man’s society. 
In this cause, the government gives De 
Aquino little help: the service’s current 
annual budget is a scanty $83,000. 

Are We Less Human? Others, such as 
Orlando Villasboas, hold that the Indian 
must be allowed to follow his own cul- 
ture. Appointed director this month of 
the Mato Grosso Indian Reserve, an area 
the size of France in which dwell 38,000 
Indians, Villasboas is convinced that the 
reservation approach is the only answer. 
“The national park must be made to 
work,” he says. “In Africa they guard 
animals that way. Are we less human here 
that we can’t look after our own Indians?” 

So far. no one in Brazil has found a 





| way. Murders and reprisal murders con- 


tinue. While it is true that jungle tribes 
kill several hundred white men each year 
it is also true that, in Brazil, no white 
man has ever been punished for killing 
an Indian. 

° 
Diggers 

Archeologists, proud plunderers of time 
last week retrieved from the debris of 
centuries a pair of treasures from ancient 
Greece 
@ Digging near the cucumber- and toma- 
to-growing village of Vraona on the east 
coast of Attica, Dr. John Papadimitriou, 
director of antiquities in Greece's Min- 
istry of Education. uncovered 15 wooden 
vases carved in geometrical designs—the 
first such find in history. Knowing that 
fresh air would decompose the wood 
which had been preserved in fertile mud 
since the sth or 6th century B.C., the 
archeologist rushed them 23 miles to 
Athens for a thorough preservative bath. 
@ Starting from Troy in 1932, Professor 
John L. Caskey of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has dug his way along the fa- 
bled trade routes of the Aegean Sea. 
Last summer he stopped at the island 
of Kea, reckoning that its wind-sheltered 
harbor offered a natural anchorage for an- 
cient mariners. Caskey was right. This 
summer, on Kea’s St. Irene peninsula 
he found a Mycenean settlement dating 
back 3,s00 years, complete with temple, 
palace, private homes with inside plumb- 
ing, and a municipal sewer system. Scat- 
tered through the town were fragments 
of delicate Cretan pottery. The settle- 
ment was probably destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1400 B.C., but not before the 
imported arts and crafts of Cretan voyag- 
ers had influenced the more primitive 
local population. “What we call the mir- 
acle of Greek civilization,” said Caskey 
“did not come out of nothing.” 
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A father is a child’s best insurance 


She looks to you to take care of her. To cover a scratch, 
to dry a tear. That's easy. But how can you protect her 


with life insurance at a time when your income says 





you must keep insurance costs low? § Try a young 
kind of life insurance, one that gives you high protec- 
tion at very low cost. Occidental Change-Easy Term 
Insurance does just that. It can provide $40,000 of 
protection for five years for only $18.79 monthly at 
age 28, for example. This is pure protection with no 
savings or borrowing values. That's why its rate is 
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half to a third that of life-long insurance. J Later on 
when you can better afford the savings and borrowing 
advantages of life-long insurance, you can change to 
an Occidental plan that provides these benefits. And 
no medical exam is required to make the change. 
{| Occidental Change-Easy Term Insurance can be a 
father's best insurance. Call your Occidental represent- 
ative or write Horace Brower at Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, 1151 South Broadway, Los 


Angeles 15, California. Occidental Life 





RELIGION 





Gun Thy Neighbor? 


“When I get my shelter finished, I'm 
going to mount a machine gun at the 
hatch to keep the neighbors out if the 
bomb falls. I'm deadly serious about this. 
If the stupid American public will not do 
what they have to to save themselves, I'm 
not going to run the risk of not being able 
to use the shelter I've taken the trouble 
to provide to save my own family.” 

This kind of tough talk from a Chicago 
suburbanite last week had echoes all over 
the U.S., as the headlines spread uneasi- 
ness and the shelter business boomed. In 
Austin, Texas, Hardware Dealer Charles 
Davis stashed four rifles and a .357 Mag- 
num pistol in his shelter and pointed out 


in the town of Beaumont that as many as 
150,000 refugees from Los Angeles might 
stream into Beaumont if there were an 
enemy attack, and that all survival kits 
should include a pistol. “There’s nothing 
in the Christian ethic.” said Dwyer, 
“which denies one’s right to protect one- 
self and one’s family.” 

The Ethics of It All. What do the 
guardians of the Christian ethic have to 
say about the pros and cons of gunning 
one’s neighbor as well as loving him? As 
more and more families made preparations 
last week to go underground—with or 
without submachine guns—various clergy- 
men had various recommendations. 

e Tue Rev. Georce W. Foret. profes- 
sor of theology at Chicago Lutheran The- 





DEFENDER Davis (STANDING) & FAMILY IN SHELTER 
Imagine a child out there saying ‘Let me in. 


its four-inch-thick wooden door: “This 
isn't to keep radiation out, it’s to keep 
people out.” Davis is also prepared in the 
event that some of his shelterless neighbors 
get into his shelter before he does. “I've 


got a .38 tear-gas gun, and if I fire six or 
seven tear-gas bullets into the shelter 


they'll either come out or the gas will 
get them.” 

Swarm of Locusts. “This seems to be 
something that looms very large in a lot 


of people's minds.” says Vice President 
Roger Culler of International Shelter 


Corp. Many shelter owners, for example. 
go to great lengths to keep their shelters 
secret—even to the extent of passing off 
shelter construction workers as furnace 
repairmen. 

Relations between Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas are still recovering from a flap over 
a speech by Las Vegas Civil Defense 
Leader J. Carlton Adair, who proposed a 
5.000-man militia against the possibility 
of wartime refugees from California pour- 
ing into Nevada “like a swarm of lo- 
custs.” And Civil Defense Coordinator 
Keith Dwyer of California’s Riverside 
County (pop. 306.191) last week told a 
group of officials and reserve policemen 
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ological Seminary: “I certainly object to 
the notion of killing people to save your 
own life. Even if you shoot people to 
save your family when your family’s own 
survival is questionable, that is the use of 
a certainly evil means to attain an uncer- 
tain end; it assumes you know the end. 
The Christian counsel here is that one 
trices to do what is least evil and asks 
forgiveness for his sin.” 

e THe Rev. HucH Savussy of Holy In- 
nocents Episcopal Church in Atlanta: “If 
someone wanted to use the shelter, then 
you yourself should get out and let him 
use it. That's not what would happen, but 
that’s the strict Christian application.” 

e@ Tue Rev. JouN Simmons of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church in North Holly- 
wood, Calif.: “Self-preservation is the first 
law of human nature. But there is a higher 
law—God's. Man’s first concern should be 
for others, not for himself.’ 

e@ FarHer Francis Ficas, $.J., chairman 
of the department of theology at Chicago's 
Loyola University: “Shocking as this new 
possibility may seem to so many people, 
the fact is that the situation is nothing 
else but a new application of a constantly 
recurring moral decision that is described 


by Roman Catholic moral theologians as 
the principle of double effect. This means 
that in doing one good action with good 
intention, one may find an evil result in- 
extricably connected with the good that is 
intended. Examples in the past are the 
unavoidable death of noncombatants in 
war, and abandonment of a disabled ship 
to wolf-pack submarines in World War Il 
convoys. Without any hesitation, I believe 
one could justify restricting capacity of a 
fallout shelter because of limited supplies. 
air, room and the like. But the method of 
restriction would have to be moral— 
namely, barring the entrance, and non- 
use of violent means unless intrusion it- 
self were threatened which would thereby 
ruin the shelter.” 

@ MetnHopist MINISTER Paut A. SCHILPP, 
professor of philosophy at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl.; “The immoral- 
ity takes place much earlier than when 
people are in their shelters, It occurs waen 
people think they can protect themselves 
from an all-out nuclear war,” 

e@ Dr. Eart Kaccanp, dean of Denver's 
Baptist Seminary: “If you allow a tramp 
to take the place of your children in your 
shelter, you are in error. A Christian has 
the obligation to ensure the safety of 
those dependent on him.” 

Most shelter owners say they plan to 
take in as many neighbors as possible in 
addition to their own families, then lock 
the door tight when there is no more 
room. “But it will be a hard thing to do,” 
says President Frank F. Norton ot Norton 
Atomic Shelter Corp. in Highland Park, 
Ill. “What sends chills up and down my 
spine is imagining a child or two out there 
saying “Let me in!’ when you're full and 
you just can’t let him in. It could happen, 
I know.” 


Double-Do for WCTU 


The 950 women and 37 of their hus- 
bands who gathered in the banquet room 
of the Sheraton-Palace Hotel did their 
best to ignore what they insisted was the 
reek of whisky seeping through the glass 
doors from the men’s bar on one side and 
the smell of champagne from the elegant 
Garden Court on the other. Loud and 
often, they drowned out the sound of 
what they feared was drunken babbling 
by raising their voices in song. 

The Pick-Me-Up. In San Francisco, 
the city with the highest rate of alcohol- 
ism in the U.S., the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union last week held its 87th 
annual convention, and the ladies ad- 
dressed themselves in the name of God to 
“returning the nation to sobriety.” That 
task is harder now than it was even in 
“those terrible days of wild drink” in the 
1870s, when the WCTU gained momen- 
tum in Chicago under the embattled lead- 
ership of Frances E, Willard. Then the 
crusade against strong drink was part ol 
the war between men and women; now 
the women seem to bend their pink el- 
bows as much as the men. 

“Today the family room has become a 
barroom and a living vaudeville perform- 
ance headlining Mother in an irresponsi- 
ble way of life” cried WCTU President 
Mrs. Fred J. Tooze of Portland, Ore. 
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“From the White House to the home. it 
has become almost 
serve alcoholic beverages in this country.” 

To combat the cocktail hour, the 
WCTU is propagandizing for the “hour 
freedom,” at which men and 
women may relax over beverages such as 
Top 0’ the Mornin’ Punch (5 cups pine- 
apple juice, 1 cup lemon juice, 3 cups 
water, 1 qt. ginger ale and 3 pts. lime 
sherbet), or the Pick-Me-Up (6 tbs. of 
chocolate syrup, 2 eggs, 2 cups fresh milk, 


a social obligation to 


of social 





serve in a frosted glass). 

Knees, Not Elbows. Present member- 
ship of the WCTU, according to Pres- 
ident Tooze. is about including 
some men on an honorary basis and a few 
women who do not belong to any Chris- 
tian church, There were more members in 
the Union's most glorious year, 1919 
when Prohibition became the law of the 
land. But Mrs. Tooze and her colleagues 
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feel that a resurgence of temperance is 
under way among parents shocked at 
what booze has done to their young- 


modern children, and among young peo- 
ple “embarrassed and dismayed” to see 
their parents drinking at home. Dues be- 
gin at to¢ a year for children and range 
through an adult minimum of $1 a year 
to a Rock of Ages Membership—“a pen- 
ny a day and a prayer.” 

Many of the Union's members sport a 
round pin bearing the which 
stands for the WCTU doors-open theme 
(“Doors Open for Christian Sobriety” 
“Do” is also the WCTU’'s favorite word. 
Members are fond of sentences with lots 
of energetic like “Do not be afraid 
to do whatever you can do to stop your 
friends from purchasing food in super- 
markets that do sell beer and malts.” The 
slogan for the coming year is “Double-Do 
in *62.” 

Double-do will especially be brought to 
bear on getting through Congress a bill to 
prohibit drinking on airplanes. “Before 
the year is over,’ Mrs. Tooze, “I 
am confident that we will have won out. 
Bend your knees—not your 
you would solve the world’s problems. 
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The Moral Re-Armer 


“God-guidance” was his touchstone—a 
phrase so often on his lips that it seemed 
to many that he had invented the idea. 
God guided Frank Buchman 
the the rich and 
an improbable prophet. ovoid and owlish 
with a piping voice and a slangy sweetness- 
and-light that in the past four decades 
won him an earnest following. At first 
these followers were known as Oxford 
Groupers or Buchmanites, but in 1938, as 
the nations of the world rearmed for war 
Dr. Buchman was inspired to christen his 
movement Moral Re-Armament. Stump- 
ing the world. he gathered testimonials 
sometimes heartfelt, sometimes diplomat- 
ically polite—from kings, labor leaders 
Oriental potentates, Mau-Mau leaders. 

During recent years. Pennsylvania-born 
Frank Buchman lived part of the 
in a luxurious Shangri-La at Caux 
zerland former hotels and a 
cluster of chalets, overlooking the French 
Alps and Lake Geneva, had become 
M.R.A.’s international headquarters. 
week, having lately finished a strenuous 
session with 850 Moral Re-Armers from 
all over, he was vacationing at the Black 
Forest Freudenstadt. 
There. one night Frank Buchman suffered 
a heart attack and died. He was 83. 

The Oxford Group. Frank Buchman’s 
special magnetism was not evident early 
in his life; one of his teachers in his home 
town of Pennsburg, Pa., remembered him 
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company of famous— 


time 
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as “not outstanding in any respect.” A 
bachelor all his life. he was ordained a 


1902, and soon found 
that his special interest was working with 
young men; tor seven vears he was secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. at Pennsylvania 
State College. After that, missionary work 
and evangelism among prisoners in World 
War I took him to the Near and Far East 
ind to Europe. It was not until 1921 that 
he hit his forming the Oxford 
Group at England's Oxford University. 
Imported to America. the Oxford Group 
well for a Ivy 


Lutheran minister in 


stride by 


went time among League 
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Dr. BUCHMAN 
a millionaire. 





undergraduates. who responded to the 
shiny-eyed intensity of the group's week- 
house parties” in well-staffed man- 
their morning “quiet 
and their public confessions of sins. The 
four Frank Buchman's version 
of Oxford Group Christianity were 
lute purity 
unselfishness and absolute love 
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sions, with times” 
tenets ot 
abso- 
absolute 
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much absolutism was bound occasionally 
to end in tears; at Princeton, for instance 
President John Hibben summarily banned 
Frank Buchman from the campus. 
God-Guided Elite. Buchman meant 
M.R.A, God-guided campaign to 
prevent war by moral and spiritual awak- 
ening.” It failed to prevent war, and it 
earned censure for seeming 
to rely heavily on “changing” dictators: 
Buchman had the misfortune to exclaim 
publicly 1 thank heaven for a man 
like Adolf Hitler.” After World War II 
M.R.A. turned to attacking Communism. 
The M.R.A. technique for fighting the 
still that of changing the world 
God-guided” elite—a program that 
has little endorsement these days from the 
clergy. Reinhold Niebuhr has called the 
vicious” and “reli 
giously vapid ind six years ago the 
Church of England’s Social and Indus- 
trial Council condemned M.R.A.'s “hectic 
heartiness, its m and its re- 
iterated drive of 
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slogans as a colossal 


escapism from responsible living. 
The movement has been repeatedly at- 
tacked by Roman Catholic 
kind of fake religion. 
Such attacks did not keep M.R.A. from 
prospering. For a U.S. headquarters, it 
built a multimillion-dollar establishment 
on Michigan’s Mackinac Island, with 
room 000 visitors. And Caux 
to London's Berkeley Square to New 
York's Westchester County layouts, Buch- 
man and his followers have always had 
the his luxury 
criticism Frank Buchman 
“Isn't God a millionaire?” 
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A Dog's Best Friend 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North (Bueno 


Vista). Disney in the raw is seldom mild 
but the Dad-why-can't-I-have-a-hunting- 
knife set doesn't mind. This incessantly 
violent. incessantly beautiful adaptation 
of James Oliver Curwood’s Nomads of 
the North will delight every ten-year-old 
who ever wrestled his pillow and _pre- 
tended it was a grizzly bear. 

Filmed in color in the Kananaskis Val- 
ley. a spectacular slash in the Canadian 
Rockies. the picture describes the early 
life and hard times of a pup of the Male- 
mute breed (seven parts Husky. one part 
wolf). As the story starts, the pup lies 
playfully tussling with a black bear cub 
in the bottom of a canoe. All at once the 
canoe capsizes, and the two wobbly whip- 
persnappers are flung into the river, 
washed over a waterfall. When at last 
they struggle ashore, pup and cub are 
alone in the great north woods, far from 
human help but entirely too close for 
comfort—they are tied together by a six- 
foot leather leash. 

The next reel is all 
hilarious switch on the man-walks-dog 
routine. a kindergarten course in the di- 
vergence of species, and possibly even a 
sly political charade with special interest 
for those nations that are tied to a bear. 
When the pup leaps off in pursuit of a 
wood rat. the cub just sits there on his 
little bear behind and wonders vaguely 
what all the barking is about. so the rat 
gets away and the pup goes hungry. The 
bear on the other hand finds plenty to eat 

-berry bushes and beehives can't run 
away. And while the cub is getting honey 
the pup is getting stung. At night. when 
the pup settles down for some shut-eye on 


kinds of fun: a 





STRANGE FRIENDS IN “NIKKI” 
They lived too close for comfort. 
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a nice soft patch of grass, the bear climbs 
the nearest tree. Dawn finds the dog’s 
muzzle sleeping blissfully on the grass 
while his rump, caught in the leash, sleeps 
fitfully about 18 inches off the ground. 

Eventually, of course, familiarity 
breeds content—one night at bedtime the 
little darlings, like many well-trained Dis- 
ney animals, exchange a flutter of ever-so- 
cute kisses that will probably make every 
little girl say ah and every little boy say 
ugh. Fortunately for the little boys. the 
cord is soon cut, and the pup runs off to 
bigger and bloodier adventures involving 
a Vicious wolverine, a great big nasty old 
grizzly bear, a number of extraordinarily 
large and healthy timber wolves who have 
obviously had their teeth shined up by the 
studio dentist, and a peculiar vertical 
animal called Man. As described by Nat- 
uralist Disney, Man falls into two sub- 
species. There's the good guys, and there's 
the bad guys. 


Messy Ménages 

Purple Noon {Times Film Corp.). 
Tom will do anything for money, except 
work. Lucky boy, he has his looks, and 
because of them he has Philip. a rich 
young degenerate he met at school in San 
Francisco. Sometimes together, sometimes 
as a messy ménage @ trois with Philip's 
mistress, they live the sweet life in the 
pleasure pots of southern Italy. But all is 
not pleasure in the parasite’s paradise. 
Philip (Maurice Ronet) uses Tom (Alain 
Delon) to run small errands, keeps a firm 
grip on the purse strings, taunts him with 
his poverty, and one day, just for kicks 
sets him adrift in a dinghy on the open 
sea. Rescued on the verge of sunstroke, 
Tom puts his vicious little mind to work 
on a vicious little scheme to get rid of 
Philip but still hang on to his meal ticket. 

Tom's scheme, first elaborated in a 
novel (The Talented Mr, Ripley) by Pa- 
tricia Highsmith, is now dramatized by 
Director René (Forbidden Games) Cleé- 
ment in a film noir that is skillful as well 
as repulsive. One pleasant summer's day, 
while drifting lazily over the Bay of Na- 
ples. Tom suddenly rams a fish knife into 
Philip’s heart. wraps his body in a tar- 
paulin, weights it with an anchor, drops 
it overboard. Then he sails back to port. 
puts his own picture in Philip's passport 
schools himself to forge the victim's sig- 
nature, coolly cashes his checks and starts 
to live it up. 

But to cover his first murder, Tom 
must commit a second. which he blames 
on Philip, who as far as anybody knows 
is still alive. To get rid of Philip, Tom 
then writes a suicide note, signs Philip's 
name to it and in the note leaves Philip's 
entire estate to the mistress. Tom then 
seduces the mistress, who insists that he 
live with her—in Philip's apartment, on 
Philip's money. The Eastmancolor pho- 
tography by Henri Decaé, a superb young 
craftsman who rode the New Wave (The 
Four Hundred Blows, The Cousins) to 








Casset as “THe JOKER” 
He should of stood in bed. 


success. bathes all this in an innocent 
holiday light that makes the crime seem 
the more hideous by contrast, like a big 
hairy spider crawling slowly across a trav- 
el poster. 


The Joker ([Ajym; Lopert). A skylight 
opens. A young man’s head out. 
“Hurry, darling. hurry!” a woman gasps. 
“My husband is coming!” Jauntily the 
young man leaps to the roof, shoots his 
cuffs. leaps to the next roof, thumbs his 
nose at the raging cuckold. dances off into 
the dawn. The young man is Jean-Pierre 
Cassel, whose frantic antics in The Love 
Game (Time, Nov. 28) made him over- 
night the Danny Kaye of the Frenc h New 
Wave. and instead of popping out of that 
skylight he should of stood in bed. 
The Love Game was a delightiully risky, 
frisky, upstairs - downstairs - and - in - my- 
lady’s-chamber sort of farce. The Joker is 
just a second verse, a little bit louder and 
a whole lot worse. 

Who's to blame? Partly Cassel, mostly 
Director Philippe de Broca. As before, De 
Broca has cast Cassel as a sort of Don 
Juan in diapers. He plays the younger son 
in a cheery Charles Addams family that 
inhabits a large. sunny, roth century cob- 
web littered with charming bits of bric-a- 
brac and squalling testimonials to the ef- 
ficacy of the hero’s family motto: “Fruc- 
tify!” The family lives in a dream world 
all its own, posing for imaginary deathbed 
scenes of famous men. playing baroque 
quintets in the evening, avidly at all times 
hankering after news of the hero’s latest 
fructifications. For the first half-hour the 
dream world has its humors. but it soon 
gets to be as dull as any other adolescent 
fantasy. Still, the script offers some wick- 
edly keen lines. “Now let's talk about 
you,” says a busy industrialist. figuring 
to give the little woman's morale a lift. 
“Were the shrubs delivered?” 
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The world will not know where they are. Even their closest 
won't know where they 


relatives—wives, children, parents 


are. For all intents and purposes, these men will have van- 


. 

All these men will ished from the earth. 
They are the hand-picked crew of one of America’s 
° nuclear-powered Polaris submarines. When their sleek 
disappear for two months torpedo-shaped ship goes on patrol. no one w ill see nor hear 
from them for 60 days or more. Perhaps their lonely mis 
sion will take them beneath the great ice packs of the Arctic 
...or to some secret patrol station in the North Atlantic. 
The world will not know But every sec ond of every day 


men must know precisely where they are. 





One of the most critical problems of the Navy’s Polaris 
program was navigation...to be able to pinpoint the sub- 
marine’s position constantly without surfacing or using 
outside references. The solution was an advanced, com- 
pletely self-contained, system of navigation. It is called the 
Mark II stns (Ships Inertial Navigation System 

The Mark II sins system continuously provides the sub- 
marine with its exact position, direction, and speed. It was 
designed and built by the Autonetics Division of North 
American Aviation—an international leader in electronics 
and electromechanical systems. Submarines already 


equipped with the North American navigation system 


include the George Washington, Patrick Henry. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert E. Lee, and Abraham Lincoln 

Because of the Mark II sins and other breakthroughs. a 
Polaris submarine is threading its way beneath the ocean's 
surface right now. It has been there for days and will be 
there for days longer. And though unseen. its very existence 
helps the Free World rest a little easier. 
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How The FIRST helped start 
a *200,000,000 wrapping spree 


In the 1930's, “gift wrapping’’ meant tissue tied 
with silk ribbon. Then, a small industrial tape com- 
pany marketed a line of multicolored papers and 
matching paper ribbons. By 1943, business was so 
good that our Division B was approached to finance 
major expansion. These retail merchandising spe- 
cialists saw the huge potential. Today, with the 
continuing help of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, this company leads an industry that has 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets * Building with Chicago Since 1863 


grown toa yearly volume estimated at $200,000,000. 
Division B is only one of ten Commercial Divi- 
sions willing to help break new ground in the world 
of finance. Each Division serves one group of indus- 
tries exclusively, constantly studying and inter- 
preting trends. For this reason, businessmen who 
want specialized banking service turn to The First 
National Bank of Chicago—for almost a century a 
prime force in banking to American industry. 
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AVIATION 
Jet Albatross 


For most of U.S. industry. recent weeks 
have been rosy ones—a time for reporting 
the increased earnings that confirm that 
recovery is indeed under way. But in the 
midst of this happy chorus came an ear- 
splitting burst of cacophony—the news 
that giant General Dynamics. 15th largest 
industrial corporation in the U.S, had suf- 
fered a first-half loss of $39.s million. 
More sobering yet was the fact that 
General Dynamics was suffering from a 
difficulty that besets the biggest names in 
the commercial airframe industry, Cause 
of the trouble: the jet transport. 

Phe high operating costs of the glamor- 
ous jets are bringing headaches to the air- 
lines (Time, July 21), but the airlines’ 
woes are relatively bearable compared with 
those of the planemakers. For their manu- 
facturers, jets have two almost insuper- 
able drawbacks: 1) heavy development 
costs, and 2) inadequate markets. 

In the U.S., General Dynamics. Douglas 
Aircraft and Boeing Co. all rushed into 
a market that might have supported one 
or two of them in comfort. As the plane- 
makers faced the problems posed by bruis- 
ing speeds and complicated electronic gear 
original cost estimates of the jets got left 
way behind. Said one airframe executive 
last week: “We'd sound like damn fools if 
we told you what we first thought they 
would cost.” Talk of reaching a break-even 
point, where costs finally give way to prof- 
its, has now faded from the conversation. 

Still Developing. General Dynamics, 
which was late getting into jets, has been 
hit with one of the highest product devel- 
opment costs in history. To develop its 
Convair 880, 88oM and the long-range 
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990 (which is not yet certified by the 


Government}. the company has spent 
$350 million. Of this, $116 million oc- 
curred unexpectedly this year. partly be- 
cause of a wing-flutter problem in the 990 
So far. General Dynamics has sold 114 
jets and delivered 38. many of which 
through controversial maneuvers (see be- 
low), have turned up in TWA’s fleet. 
General Dynamics Chairman Frank Pace 
Jr. gloomily predicts that “the potential 
commercial jet transport market indicates 
no likelihood of full recovery of losses 
from future sales.” What's more. warns 
Pace, the General Dynamics jet program 
will almost surely engender more “excess 
costs” before it is finished. 

By concentrating on fewer models than 
General Dynamics. Douglas has managed 
to keep its cost on the long-range DC-8 
jet down to $292 million. But with 172 
DC-8s sold and 146 delivered. a Douglas 
spokesman admits that “we're still devel- 
oping the plane.” Back in the halcyon pis- 
ton days. it cost Douglas only $42 mil 
lion to bring forth the profitable DC-6. 
In the Jast two years the DC-S has hit 
Douglas with $53 million in losses after 
balancing the costs against profits from 
other divisions, 

The Optimist. Seattle's Boeing gained 
an advantage over its rivals because it 
first sold its 7o7 as a tanker to the Air 
Force. and got most of its bugs fixed in 
doing so. (Flight-testing the DC-8 took 
2,284 hours at costs of up to $10 
hour.) But Boeing earned its advantage 
by gambling $18 million to build a proto- 
type for the Air Force to look at before 
it bought. With 40° of the world jet 
market, Boeing has so far sold 439 of its 
7078, its medium-range 7 and its short- 
range 727s (first deliveries in 1963). Boe- 
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ing has succeeded in paying its develop- 
ment costs only by writing them off against 
its other profitable divisions. Still, Boeing 
President William M. Allen is the most 
optimistic company head in the business. 
Says he: “If present sales trends continue 
we should ultimately reach the break-even 
point on all present jet programs. 

The only other jet maker in reasonably 
healthy shape is France’s Sud-Aviation 
which has already sold or contracted to 
sell 150 of its medium-range Caravelles 
and. with the aid of a husky government 
subsidy, should hit break-even well short 
of 2 Even subsidies have not turned 
the trick for Britain’s jet manufacturers. 
De Havilland, which led the world with 
the original, ill-starred Comet. has sold 
only 63 of the redesigned Comet IVs 
has scant hope of reaching its estimated 
break-even point of 80-90 sales. Vickers 
which hopes to have its long-range VC-10 
ready for delivery in 1963, is painfully 
aware that this is apt to be too late to 
break the 7o07's hold on the market. 

As they struggle to shake off the finan- 
cial burdens of the subsonic jet, the air- 
frame makers are haunted by another 
specter the projected supersonic jel trans- 
port. To build a plane tough enough to 
withstand Mach 2 speeds would pose such 
immense problems that Boeing estimates 
development costs at $800 million. The 
most optimistic guess of the potential 
market for Mach 2s is only 450 planes 
by 10975 





one longtime airline operator 
puts it as low as 50 (“a national prestige 
item”), There is every indication that 
the airframe manufacturers do not need 
two burnings by jet to learn their eco 
nomic lesson, will steer clear of the Mach 
2 until they can count on heavy Govern- 
ment loans or subsidies. 
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Turbulence at TWA 


Relations between misanthropic Finan- 
cier Howard Hughes. 35. and Trans World 
Airlines, the nation’s third biggest air car- 
rier, have long resembled those between 
a capricious master and a whip-shy dog. 
In the 17 years since he first gained con- 
trol of TWA through his wholly owned 
(and vastly profitable) Hughes Tool Co. 
Hughes has run through five TWA presi- 
dents—some of whom he never bothered 
to meet—and has put the line through 
ever fancier financial paces. Last week, as 
sometimes happens, the baffled dog finally 
turned and bit. 

Hughes's control of TWA began to slip 
last year, when he ran into trouble with 
a $165 million financing plan to pay for 
s. New York's Irving Trust Co. and 
Equitable Life finally agreed to lend TWA 
the money, but only on stringent condi- 
tions: Hughes was obliged to place the 
of TWA’s stock owned by Hughes 
Tool Co. under the control of a voting 
trust composed of former Ford Motor Co. 
Chairman Ernest Breech, former U.S. 
Steel Chairman Irving S$. Olds. and Ray- 
mond M. Holliday, chief operating officer 
of Hughes Tool. 

Two-Suiter. Undeterred by this re- 
bull, Hughes set about chivying President 
Charles Tillinghast. whom the trustees 
had put in to run TWA. On one occasion 
Hughes threatened to bring suit against 
the airline for ignoring his wishes. Last 
week, instead. TWA’s management filed 
suit against Hughes, Hughes Tool Co. and 
Raymond Holliday for alleged violation 
of the Sherman and Clayton antitrust 
acts. TWA’s avowed hope: to win a court 
order obliging Hughes to get rid of all 
stock in TWA and to cease trying to exer- 
cise control over the line. 

Heart of TWA’s case is the charge that 
Hughes tried to force TWA to use Hughes 
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TWA’s TILLINGHAST 
The dog turned and bit. 
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Tool Co. as a middleman on all its jet 
purchases. To begin with. TWA purchased 
20 Convair 8Sos from Hughes Tool rather 
than directly from the manufacturer, Gen- 
eral Dynamics. Next. charges the TWA 
complaint. Hughes tried to coerce TWA 
into agreeing to buy from Hughes Tool 
13 Convair ggos (which Hughes had al- 
ready contracted to buy from General 
Dynamics). When the Tillinghast team 
decided instead to buy Boeing 707s 
Hughes allegedly sought to queer the deal 
by warning Boeing that its contract with 
TWA was invalid because the airline had 
an obligation to buy from Hughes Tool. 

No Return. By week’s end, the air was 
turbulent with allegations and counteral- 
legations. Hughes sought to have the 
TWA suit dismissed, charging that the 
lending institutions which now control 
TWA’s finances were guilty of “self- 
dealing.” In a supporting affidavit, Hughes 
argued that the Hughes Tool Co. actions 
of which TWA complains were approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and hence 
exempt from the antitrust laws—"“even if 
they were applicable.” 

Through all of Hughes's counterattack 
ran the indignant tone of a man wounded 
by ingratitude. But TWA—a dog that has 
learned new tricks—shows no 
coming easily to heel again. 


WORLD TRADE 


An Uncommon Impact 

To the Brussels headquarters of the 
European Economic Community last week 
came a message from ‘he British govern- 
ment formally request. ; admission to the 
Common Market. Hours later in Wash- 
ington, President’ Kennedy declared that 
he was “gratified” by the step, but added 
“The enlargement of the European Com- 
munity will necessarily result in) some 
changes in the pattern of trade.” By 
any standard, this was an_ understate- 
ment. If Britain does, in fact, negotiate 
its way into the Common Market. the 
impact on the $20 billion-a-year U.S. 
export trade will be profound. Among 
the likely consequences 
@ There will be short-term hardships but 
long-term gains for U.S. business. Britain 
is the U.S.’s best European customer 
buying some $1.4 billion worth of goods 
in 1960. If the British enter the Common 
Market, they will be obliged to cut their 
tariffs on what they import from the six 
continental partners by 50% * 
which will put U.S. goods at a new disad- 
vantage. But the freer movement of goods, 
capital and labor within the Market will 
spur Europe s overall growth, and in turn 
stimulate Europe's demand for U.S. prod- 
ucts and raw materials. Two key indica- 
tors: 1) the six member nations have been 
growing much faster economically since 
they formed their Common Market. and 
2) though trade among the Six increased 
25% last year. U.S, sales in the Common 
Market rose 44° (see chart). 


signs ol 





some 





* Current’ members France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem 
bourg are pledged to climinate all internal 


tarifis by 1066 





SALES IN THE 
SUPER MARKET 


Billions of $ Aro 
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Q European demand for U.S, raw mate- 
rials should grow. Common Market duties 
will remain low on the materials and fuels 
that Europe needs to feed her burgeo ‘ing 
industrial machine. Thus there will be an 
increase in the shipments of U.S. ores, 
fibers. scrap. raw chemica!s. and non- 
mineral oils. which constitute 30° of 
current U.S. exports to the Continent. 
Exports of food and tobaceo, which make 
up another 30°¢ of the U.S. tota’, should 
remain about even, as European 
demand is balanced by rising protection- 
ism for Europe's farmers. 

Q U.S. finished products wil! be hit hard- 
er. This includes high-duty products that 
compete directly with Europ?’s fastest- 
growing industries. such as finished chem- 
icals and steel, machinery and electrical 
equipment, cars and trucks. But there 
should always be a brisk market for U.S. 
specialties. ranging from automated gear 
to wash-and-wear fabrics. In this year’s 
first quarter, Common Market imports of 
U.S. office accounting and comouting ma- 
chines more than doubled, to (23 million. 
Says the Chase Manhattan Bank: ‘Those 
U.S. exports will fare best that are unique 
—in performance, design or cost.” 

@ U.S. investments in Europe w.!! jump. 
Last week Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges said that U.S. capital spending 
abroad will amount to $4.5 billion this 
year—more than above 1950—and 
he predicted that the upswint would be 
“accentuated” by any expansion in the 
Common Market. Not only will U.S. en- 
trepreneurs feel a growing need to slip 
under Europe's tariff curtain, but they 
will find it easier to do. Instead of having 
to set up plants in each of two rival 
camps, a U.S. businessman will be able 
to sell to the continental Six from a sub- 
sidiary in Britain, and vice versa. Since 
the Common Market got going three years 
ago, U.S. business has started more than 


rising 





20° 
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ELM CITY 
RESERVOIR 


Because a town with a water problem dis- 
courages business, job opportunities fall 
off, taxes go up and property values go 
down. Everybody gets hurt. 

I ct yourself! Look into the water 
situation, just as you check up on schools 
and local taxes. See th 
las adequate facilities. Yes, and has the 

ed personnel to man them. 

Like everything el 


your community 


, this takes money: 
needed to construct reservolrs, water 





treatment plants, pipe lines to pay 
competitive salaries. Realistic water r 
are a must... vet one of the best inve 
ments you and your community can make! 
You'll appreciate this even more when 
you read “The wn That Almost Died 
Of Thirst 
M lle. For your free copy write R. F 
O1 “ice-President, John nville, Box 
14, York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Port 
Credit, Ont. Offices throughout the world. 


a booklet prepared by Johns 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 
TRANSITE® PIPE us Md 


ment “white pipe” that 1 


THE TOWN THAI 
ALMOST DIED 
OF THIRST 


FREE BOOKLET 





600 new operations within the Six, v. 120 
in Britain. Now the emphasis is likely to 
swing back to Britain, which offers the 
advantages of a common language. time- 
tested political stability, excellent bank- 
ing and shipping facilities. 

@ The market for non-British goods in 
other Commonwealth nations is likely to 
increase. As part of the price of entry into 
the Market. Britain will probably have 
to give somewhat less preferential treat- 
ment to Australia. Canada, India and the 
other Commonwealth countries. As Brit- 
ain buys less from them, they will buy 
less from Britain. Already some Midwest- 
ern manuiacturers believe that Canada 
may quickly open up to more imports 
from the U.S. tool and die industry. On 
the other hand. there will be stiffer com- 
petition in markets of the Commonwealth 
from such Common Market powers as 
Germany, France and Italy. 

@ Pressures on U.S. industry to improve 
quality and hold the price line will in- 
crease. U.S. exporters are beginning to 
talk about the immediate need to tailor 
products for foreign markets, ¢.g., lower 
prices. smaller appliances. instructions 
printed in foreign languages. Perhaps the 
best answer to how sharply the expand- 
ing Common Market will affect U.S. busi- 


foreign-operations vice president of Inter- 


national Harvester Co.: “It will be strict- 
ly a matter of how competitive we are in 
relation to the rest of the world.” 


ADVERTISING 
Strike One 


Besides carrying the biggest stick in 
baseball. Mickey Charles Mantle, 29, 
speaks with a soft-selling voice in the 
world of advertising. A switch-hitter, 
Mantle has personally endorsed a clutch 
of products ranging from Camel cigarettes 
to an anti-smoking pill called Bantron, 
now leads both leagues in the amount of 
money he collects from testimonial ads— 
a sum so large that his business agent 
prudently will not divulge it. 

Last week, stepping in to umpire Man- 
tle’s off-diamond performance. the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission coldly advised the 
Yankee slugger to stop endorsing one 
product he admittedly does not consume: 
the milk marketed by Mid-West Cream- 
ery Co., Inc. of Ponca City, Okla.—which 
got the rights to Mantle’s name from a 
dairy association that has him under con- 
tract. Well aware of the dangers of ar- 
guing with the ump. Oklahoma-born 
Mantle promptly agreed. 


ness came last week from Jack Camp, By 
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snatching away Mantle’s 


PERSONAL FILE 


e “They say that people like me—people with drive and ambition 
—that we'll never quit. Bunk. I’m getting out. I’m tired of sup- 
porting lawyers and tax collectors.” With that, Charles Rolley, 
58. stepped down last week as president of Reno's Rolley Co., 
the nation’s biggest maker of suntan lotion (its dollar-green Sea 
and Ski grosses some $12 million a year). A kinetic promoter. 
Rolley moved into lotions in 1947 on borrowed money. sold out 
to Botany Industries. Inc., for $2,000,000 in 1955. stayed on 
as boss. Now rich and seeking relaxation, Rolley has turned over 
the presidency to his assistant, Bill Randall, 41. To avoid bore- 
dom, Rolley has lined up a job that will support fewer lawyers and 
tax collectors: Rolley Co. sales chief in California, 


© For the carriage trade there are two Manhattan hotels where 
an effort at Edwardian elegance reigns: the Stanhope (a favorite 
of Princess Grace Kelly} and the Gotham. Their handsome owner, 
Mrs. Evelyn Sharp, 58. runs them as her home, ¢.g., desk clerks 
wear evening clothes after 6 p.m.. coffee is ground just before 
brewing. Shrewd Businesswoman Sharp (who took over Sharp 
Ltd. Hotels on the death of her husband in 1941) last week sold 
the Gotham, the Stanhope and California’s Beverly Wilshire to 
William Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp for $25 million. As re- 
placements, Mrs. Sharp plans to put up in Manhattan and Bev- 
erly Hills a pair of new luxury hotels, as posh as ever but with 
modern details. such as refrigerators disguised as antiques. 


e Up in arms over the $25 million in losses that 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corp. has shown on its movie productions in the past two 
years and the $10 million more expected this year, Wall Street 
investors last week tried to oust Fox’s President Spyros P. 
Skouras, 68. But the wily movie magnate outfoxed his foes with 
a “compromise” settlement that put in, as executive committee 
chairman, Skouras’ “very, very close associate” William Michel. 
Fingering a chain of yellow amber beads (which he uses to allay 
his craving for cigars), Skouras attributed his company’s losses 
to “bad breaks.” among them Elizabeth Taylor’s illness, which 
halted the filming of Cleopatra. Moaned one investor: “We needed 
surgery, and we've gotten an aspirin.” 


milk 








money, the FTC took a line that could 
put a painful crimp in the $500 million-a- 
year business of testimonial advertising. 
Does Arthur Godfrey really use Sucaryl? 
Does Comedian Tom Poston actually sip 
Heublein martinis? Is it a fact that New 
York Giants’ Quarterback Charley Con- 
erly deodorizes himself with Trig? If the 
FTC vigorously enforces its policy, an 
eager world may yet learn the answers to 
all these questions and more. 


CORPORATIONS 
Washday Wonder 


Four decades ago, one of the sounds of 
status in homes across the U.S. farm belt 
was the pop. pop. pop of a gasoline engine 
on Monday morning—a tip-off that the 
inhabitants were prosperous enough to 
own a Maytag washing machine. Today, 
a remarkable number of the same ma- 
chines—converted to electricity—are still 
washing clothes, Even more remarkable, 
the Maytag Co. of littke Newton, Iowa, 
has withstood the churnings that have 
long since washed out most independent 
laundry-machine makers, now stands a 
strong second in the billion-dollar indus- 
try. Outstripped in sales only by Whirl- 
pool Corp. (RCA Whirlpool, Sears’s Ken- 
more), Maytag. in its own field, ranks 
ahead of such giants as General Electric, 
General Motors (Frigidaire), Borg-War- 
ner (Norge) and Westinghouse. 

Maytag has held its own because of the 
stubborn individualism of its manage- 
ment, headed for the past 24 years by 
Frederick Louis Maytag II, 50, grandson 
of the founder. Items: 

@ While its competitors pursue diversi- 
fication, producing an ever wider range of 
appliances, Maytag moves in the opposite 
direction. Since 1957, Maytag has dropped 
its moneymaking stove and freezer lines 
to concentrate entirely on the products it 
knows best: washers and dryers. 

@ Where some of its rivals strain to make 
yearly model changes, Maytag changes its 
models only when it has a basic improve- 
ment to offer, advertises: “You don't buy 
a Maytag; you adopt it.” The newest 
Maytag improvement, to be introduced 
next week: an electronic drying device 
for its budget-priced dryer. 

@ Where some appliance makers got 
hopelessly trapped in discount-house and 
supermarket-style selling. Maytag has 
worked to increase its control over the 
sales and servicing of its products. 

The payoff on these conservative poli- 
cies is the best profit record in the appli- 
ance industry. Though its sales last year 
($109.6 million) put it only 373rd on 
Fortune's list of the top soo U.S. cor- 
porations, Maytag ranked roth in profits 
on invested capital (21.2%). This year 
the company controlled costs so well that 
second-quarter earnings were up 33% even 
though sales remained almost identical. 

The 600 Days. Maytag made its first 
washing machine—a hand-powered model 
—in 1907 as a sideline to Founder Fred 
L. Maytag’s efforts to produce farm ma- 
chinery and, later, automobiles (both long 
since dropped). The company was just 
one of 100 washing-machine producers for 
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WHO...? 


WHO in this nation believes the federal government 


WHO 


WHO 


Investor-Owned Electric Li 


Compony nomes on request through this magazine 


should spend more billions of dollars on govern- 
ment electric systems when the investor-owned 
electric light and power companies can supply 
all the additional electric power that America will 
ever need? 


can justify such needless strain on a federal budget 
that is already hard-pressed to meet the nation’s 
defense needs? 


are the few people that want to see government 
get still further into competition with its own 
citizens by needlessly building federal transmission 
lines, instead of using existing and planned facili- 
ties of the investor-owned electric companies? 
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WHO among American taxpayers wants the government 


WHO 


to spend money needlessly when it can get money 
instead—through the additional taxes the investor- 
owned electric companies will produce if they 
supply all of the power for the future? 

can reasonably dispute the basic principle that 
American industry should be permitted to do the 
jobs it can do best—and that government should 
concentrate on those matters which are properly 
the concern of government? 


The “WHO” is certainly not the American public! In 
a recent study, the vote was predominantly for investor 
ownership of the electric power business over federal 
government ownership. 


ght and Power Companies | iypA moucaPeuerfee 





tars 
and 


tocRS... 





Fascinating subject, astronomy. 
By studying, a man can get to 
know the laws of the skies, the 
habits of the stars, the orbits of 
the planets, and when and where 
to expect the return of Halley's 
comet. 

But there are still surprises in 
this well-regulated world. Meteors 
appear, seemingly from nowhcre, 
blaze a spectacular trail, and van- 
ish. New discoveries that change 
old theories are made constantly. 

The stock market is like the sky 
in some ways. If you study it long 
enough, you get some idea of what 
to expect—how a company’s earn- 
ings will affect the price of its 
stock, what various news develop- 


ments may mean to certain kinds 





of securities, how the market will 
react to threats of war, new taxes, 
or illness in high places. 

But there are surprises in the 
market, too. That’s why it’s best 
never to go out on a limb with a 
categorical statement that the stock 
market is sure to do this or that. 

Remember what J. P. Morgan 


said when he was asked how the 





market would behave. “It will fluc- 


tuate,”” he said. Amen. 
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@OsERT KOOVER 


MAyTac's MAYTAG 
No repairs for ten years? 


| 15 years until Chief Engineer Howard 
Snyder perfected the first machine to 
wash clothes by violent water action rath- 
er than rubbing and squeezing as the early 
machines did. In 600 days of hard selling, 
Maytag made his company the world’s 
leading washing-machine maker. He kept 
control of the company until he died in 


1937 (it is still 57%% family owned), left 
Newton with so many public buildings 
bearing his name that the number em- 


barrasses the present management. 

Personable Fred Maytag II brought the 
flourish of a master salesman to the com- 
pany. He gave up a promising career in 
Iowa politics in 1949 to oversee the suc- 
cessful campaign to sell Maytag’s first 
automatic washers, snapped the company 
out of the t958 recession by ordering a 
72-hour “salathon” that brought in orders 
worth $17 million, 

Passion for Quality. Now back on the 
job after his third hosvitalization for can- 
cer in 18 months, Fred Maytag staunchly 


says: “I do not intend to diminish my 
activities in any respect.” He is acutely 
aware that Grandfather Maytag’s most 


valuable bequest was his craftsman’s pas- 
for high mechanical quality. Mass 
production has made this increasingly 
hard to achieve—especially in complicat- 
ed automatic washers. So once again 
Maytag is bucking the trend with a pilot 
program giving each worker a more com- 
plex role to perform on the assembly line. 
Says one woman employee, whose job has 
been expanded from turning a few screws 
to assembling complete washer tops: “I’m 
proud of these tops. If I get one back 
that’s wrong, I worry about it.” 

Fred Maytag's aim is to make a ma- 
chine that will require no major repairs 
for ten years. “I’m well aware,” says he, 
“that we have not achieved this objec- 
tive, but we are making strides.” 


sion 








MILESTONES 


Marriage Revealed. Gertrude Augusta 
(“Gorgeous Gussie’) Moran, 37, onetime 
second-magnitude tennis attraction 
famed for her overhead than her under- 
wear; and Frank (“Bing”) Simpson, 35, 
Los Angeles lawyer-yachtsman; she for 
the third time, he for the first; in Hawaii 
last month, 





less 


Died. Alexander Hilsberg. 61, Warsaw- 
born product of the St. Petersburg violin- 
prodigy assembly line (others: Jascha 
Heifetz, Nathan Milstein) who served 20 
years as concertmaster of the “ideal or- 
chestra” of his youth, the Philadelphia, 
before taking over the New Orleans Sym- 
phony in 1952; of heart and kidney dis- 
ease; in Camden, Me. 


Died. General Walter Bedell Smith, 65, 
the U.S.’s steely wheel horse in war and 
peace, Dwight D. Eisenhower's grand 
planner from 1942 to 1945, subsequently 
a State Department and CIA trouble- 
shooter; of a heart attack; in Washington 
(see THe NATION ). 


Died. Mei Lan-fang. 67, China’s “Great 
King of Actors,’ whose willowy grace and 
flawless falsetto made him the foremost 
female impersonator in the all-male Chi- 
nese classical drama, won him worldwide 
applause—his 1930 U.S. tour brought him 
honorary degrees from two U.S. colleges 
and earned him as much as $4,000 per 
half-hour; of a heart attack; in Peking. 
He defiantly grew a mustache to avoid 
entertaining China's Japanese conquerors 
during World War LI, but traveled the 
world for the Communists, was visited 
during his fatal illness by another onetime 
tan (male actress )—Red China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai. 


Died. Julia Mood Peterkin, 80, patri- 
cian South Carolina authoress (“I am not 
a literary person; my career is the plan- 
tation”), whose Scarlet Sister Mary, a 
folk tale of a Negro woman “in a patient 
struggle with fate.” won the 1929 Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction; of heart disease; in 
Orangeburg, S.C. 


Died. Dr. Frank Nathan Daniel Buch- 
man, 83. Pennsylvania-born Lutheran 
minister who founded the Moral Re- 
Armament movement; of a heart attack; 


in Freudenstadt, West Germany (see 
RELIGION }. 
Died. Joseph Ernest Cardinal Van 


Roey, 87, Primate of Belgium since 1926 
and the third prince of the church (after 
Cardinals Tardini and Canali) to die 
within eight days; after a long circulatory 
iliness: in Mechlin, Belgium. A lifelong 
political activist known to his flock as 
“the Iron Bishop.” Cardinal Van Roey 
excommunicated World War II Belgian 
quislings, unsuccessfully opposed the ab- 
dication of ex-King Leopold, and de- 
nounced with equal fervor his nation’s 
prewar fascists and postwar socialists. 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 





There’s quite a difference in copies 

and copiers. For example, some 
copiers won’t pick up colored type, 
or hand notations. Some printon flimsy 
paper: hard to read, awkward to file. 
You wouldn’t want your customers 
to judge you by these copies, 

Which copier will do the best job? 


You might refer to the ¢ opying “pros” 


MUST YOUR 





COPIES BE? 


architects, draftsmen, accountants 
they must have quality. And these ex- 
perts use more Bruning copiers than 
any other make. 

Additional reasons for their choice 
(and yours): Bruning speed, Bruning 
simplicity, Bruning cost per-copy. The 
Bruning diazo process makes copies 


for only one cent each (materials cost 


for letter-size prints), compared to 
four to ten cents with most other 
methods. 

Before you buy am copier, see the 
impartial comparisons, exactly as pub- 
lished by the ofice-equipment maga- 
zines. Write to Bruning for ‘The 
Plain Facts About Office Copiers.” 


This way you’ll have no doubt... 


—— Charles Bruning Co.. Inc 
CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE is ( BRUNING ) Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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Irving Said No 





George Bernard Shaw's splendid custom 
of appending argume 
his plays—and, in a 





ative pretaces to 





few instances, oO! 
dangling a play from an especially grand 
preface—has taken up by John 
O'Hara, who and _ short 
stories has had a largely unrequited hank- 
ering for the theater. True, O'Hara has 
written only one preface for five plays 


been 


between novels 


but that one rings with large-spirited ill 
will, Some of his plays, says the author 
might have reached Broadway “if I had 
been willing to take writing lessons from 
directors, but I know of no director whose 
writing talent I respect.” A hint that this 
is true comes a few sentences later; “Why 
suppose Holl and 
Broadway ham, facing a receding hairline 
and a sagging chin that he 
is retiring from become a 
director?” 

Dead Centers. Of the collection’s first 
play, The Farmer's Hotel (which also ap- 
peared as a short novel), the author says 
that Rodgers and Hammerstein might 
have liked it, but Joshua Logan nixed the 
project. must have wrong 
suggests O'Hara, ‘because a stock-company 
production of the play moved the Fishkill 
N.Y., Rotary Club to laugh, cry and call 
for the author. Later, “a prominent play- 
wright” became interested, “but he 
wanted to rewrite the play and I did not 





do you every wood 
announces 
acting to 


Logan been 


want to reveal to him that it is an alle- 
gory, very tightly written. 
No one, of course, can prove that 


Hotel is not an allegory—possibly of the 
French and Indian War, or the life of 
Chadwick—but all that meets 
the eye is a very playable, if not brilliant 


Florence 





EN MARTIN 


PLaywricut O'HARA 
The Rotary Club laughed and cried. 


72 








variation of the formula of Bus Stop and 
a thousand other dramas: throw an as- 
sortment ol people together in a public 
place. add a to keep them 
and watch happens. What 
does in this case is a lot of excellent talk 
some acute revelation of character (but 
no character development }, and a murder. 
Some of the characters and some of the 


snowstorm 


there what 





talk seem to be included to no real pur 
and the central figure of the inn- 
keeper is a puzzling dead center. But 
the play has a strength that holds the 
attention. 

Curtain Lowerers. Tlie Searching Sun, 
the best-made play of the book, has the 
¢ vy as The Farmer’s Hotel and two 
of the others—a figure at the drama’s core 
for whom the author has deep sympathy 
but to whom nothing happens. In Sun he 


pose 





ne f 





is a crippled doctor who sees the disinte- 
gration of a neighboring family. He is a 
device, like Fitzgerald's Nick 
Carraway in The Great Gatsby, the re- 
porter Jim Malloy, O’Hara’s man-on-the- 
sidelines in Butterfield 8 and Sermons and 
Soda-Water. In the tighter structure of a 
play, he is cumbrous and distracting. 

The remaining plays are merely curtain 
lowerers, | eronique fails to revolve 
around a problem only writers can care 
ibout: Should a playwright write profit- 
able comedies or unprofitable deep stuff? 
he Way It Was is a timid venture back 
to Butterfield 8 intended to be 
a musical. O'Hara’s long account in the 
preface of why Irving Berlin turned it 
down is almost as embarrassing as the 
moraine of first drafts, letters to the edi- 
tor and encysted insults that Norman 
Mailer shored against his ruins in Adver- 
For Myself}. 


novelist’s 





country 


tisement 





Prose has been my 


Robert 


livelihood,’ 

White Goddess, 
but I have used it as a means of sharpen- 
ing my 


writes 


Graves in The 


sense of the altogether different 
poetry.” The author's wish is 
to be judged for his poetry, not lor 


the 7o or so 


nature ot 
clear 
, books of excellent autobiog- 
raphy, historical fiction, critici classi- 
cal scholarship and translations from sev- 





eral languages that he has written in the 
40 years. Using A. E. 


} Housman’'s 
tus lor a 


true poem Does it 


make 
the hairs of one’s chin bristle if one re- 


peats it silently while shaving?” }, many 


rs will be moved to heed the author's 





plea and consider him first of all 
Every few 


1 poet. 

Robert Graves, the 
Majorca. lovingly re- 
vises the canon of his verse. The 
ed 


years 


bent-nosed Jove ot 
resent 
from 
the 195s and earlier collections, adds some 





tion retains most of the 





poems 


so new ones, and omits ten others that to 
vuthor dead.” The 
reader can approve both the deletions and 
the additions. and note with some aston- 
ishment that while this 66-year-old poet 
has written of the body's defeats in a new 


seemed to go 








Port GRAVES 


fish are rare and newly netted. 





short poem called Surgical Ward: Men, 
he has vdded a 
love lyrics. Among the best is The Sharp 
Ridge, which and pre- 
cision in a way that recalls Shakespeare's 
Let Me Not to the Marriage of True 
Minds: 


Since now 


also sheaf of excellent 


balances passion 


I dare not ask 

Any gift from you, or gentle task, 

Or lover's promise—nor yet refuse 

Whatever I can give and you dare 
choose ss 

Have pity on us 

On tits 


both: well 


e dividing death from 


CHOOSE 









sharp ri 


Century's Echo. The new poems do 
not alter the shape of Graves’s work, but 
the appearance of the new collection may 
help speed the change in critical attitude 
toward the likely that 
Graves will ever be with Yeats, 
Eliot, Pound Thomas—poets 
whom he with ringing 
wrongheadedness. to be unworthy of their 
idolaters. By current critical 
his title to the position just 


poet. It is not 
ranked 
Auden and 
once declared 
consensus, 
these 
is not really the 


below 
five is firm, but “below 
word; it is “apart. 
Graves the main 
poetic current of his age. He has none 
VYeats’s lyricism or his 


stical obscurity 


by choice, 1s out ot 


wild. keening 





m) nor can he approach 
Eliot’s dry resignation 


private yet 


his religious vision 
idiom that 
jis a true echo of the century. But he can 


give both these 


or his colloquial 


their 
and he can sometimes out- 


masters a run tor 
lovely money 
distance them in the moods of love and 
childhood or in evocations of the classic 
past. He cannot match Pound in the sheer 
demonic influence of his imagination, or 
Thomas in his song, or Auden in his top- 
icalitv—in fact. a comparison will often 
make Auden sound like the journalist and 
Graves like the artist. Graves could not 
have written The Waste Land or The Age 
of Anxiety, two poems the public eagerly 
seized as symbols or at least slogans of 
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Frank Talk 


on Youth and Sex 
by Ann Landers 


WILL YANK SLUGGERS SMASH 





os 





A world of human experience is yours to share in Lire this 
week. Here’s tension; as Maris and Mantle battle each other and the immortal 
shade of Babe Ruth in their pursuit of baseball's jackpot. Here’s surprise; as 
Bobby Kennedy tours the African hinterlands in top hat and tails. Here’s beau- 
ty; in color reproductions of the greatest work of Chinese artists. Here’s wis- 
dom; as Ann Landers cautions teen-agers on sex. Here’s exposé; as an ex- 
Communist spy tells what a breeze it is to pry loose U.S. defense 

secrets. It’s all in Lire, a great magazine of the human experience. 


Donald Douglas Jr. 
President, Douglas 
Aircraft, “‘l believe 
that the changes be- 
ing wrought in Lire 
magazine are a worth- 
while step toward 





General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, **Congrat- 
ulations on your new 
look. | am delighted 
over Lire’s continu- 
ing efforts to stimu- 
late a stronger sense 





Louis B. Seltzer, Edi- 
tor, Cleveland Press, 
“Lire is the people's 
magazine—-synchro- 
nized to their inter- 
ests—and presented 
against the changing 


~ 
- keeping us the best- of national purpose. background of their 
- informed people in Keep up the good own... mercurially 
the world.” work.’ thundering interests.” 
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the times. He is, in fact, out of his times. 
a reactionary poet—clear, courtly, precise. 
varied in tone, passionate but restrained. 
using poetry as both a special ceremony 
and a daily occurrence. Ironically, to a 
great many of Britain’s younger poets, 
among them Kingsley Amis, Philip Lar- 
kin, D, J. Enright and Elizabeth Jennings 
—sometimes collectively known as ‘The 
Movement’’—Graves's old-fashioned vir- 
tues seem highly contemporary. Writes 
British Critic Walter Allen: “It is as 
though the world has caught up with 
Graves so that, mysteriously, he even 
appears as one of the young.” 

Majestic Darkness. Most of his poems 
are personal—neither jeweled cenotaph 
nor mantic dispatches from a muse, but 
gifts of self. One reflects, while reading 
them (dropping a mental footnote to the 
chalkier conundrums of Pound and Eliot ), 
how lightly the weight of their author's 
erudition bears down. Graves can write 
with warm wit, in Friday Night, of a 
meeting between Jove and Love: 

. « « Next day he rested, and she rested 
too. 

The busy little lie between them flew: 
“If this is not perfection,” Love would 

sigh, 

“Perfection is a great, black, thumping 

Baie zk? 

Endearments, kisses, grunts, and whis- 
pered oaths; 

But were her thoughts on breakfast, or 

on clothes? 

Or, lightly and without condescension, 
he can spin a whimsy for children, as 
in Brother: 

t's odd enough to be alive with others, 
But odder still to have sisters and broth- 
ers: 

To make one of a characteristic litter— 

The sisters puzzled and vexed, the broth- 

ers vexed and bitter 
That this one wears, though flattened 

by abuse, 

The family nose for individual use. 

Yet his verse can darken majestically, 
as in The Cuirassiers of the Frontier, his 
remarkable evocation of the last years 
of the Roman Empire. It is a verse rough 
with contempt: 

Goths, Vandals, Huns, Isaurian moun- 
taineers, 
Made Roman by our Roman sacrament, 

We can know little (as we care little) 
Of the Metropolis: her candled churches, 
Her white-gowned pederastic senators... 
The middle stanzas shrug at the new 
Christian godliness, and the last lines 
speak eloquently a creed of fatalism: 

That we continue watchful on the ram- 

part 
Concerns no 

dragon, 
Puffed by the wind, suffices us for God. 

We, not the City, are the Empire's 

soul: 

A rotten tree lives only in its rind. 

Hand-Made Quality. Graves, like most 
writers, would profit if prevented by law 
from talking about his work. He has said, 
truthfully but with ill-seeming defensive- 
ness: “The obstinate habit I have formed 
of refusing to adopt a synthetic period 
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priest. A gaping silken 


style. or join any literary racket, has 
given my poems what would be called 
a ‘hand-made. individual craftsmanship 
quality.’ "’ This is the sneer of a writer 
who feels that he has received less than 
his due, and the same poorly disguised 
pain is visible in his dedication of Col- 
lected Poems, To Calliope: 
. .. No; nothing reads so fresh as I 
first thought, 
Or as you could wish— 
Vet must I, when far worse is eagerly 
bought, 
Cry stinking fish? 
Graves need not cry any such thing; 
his fish are newly netted, gold and silver, 
rare as any in the sea. 





NovEList TRACY 
A reality like Charlie Chaplin's. 


She Who Gets Slapped 


A Season oF Mists (243 pp.}—Honor 
Tracy—Random House ($3.95). 


Charlie Chaplin once exvlained: “When 
I walk right up and slap a grand lady 
because she gave me a_ contemptuous 
look, it is really right. They won't admit 
it, but it’s right. and that is why they 
laugh. I make them conscious of the 
reality of life. ‘You think this is it. don't 
you?’ T say. ‘Well, it isn't. but this is 
see?’ And then they laugh.” 

Novelist Honor Tracy understands 
Chaplin’s kind of reality, as she has amply 
demonstrated in two previous acid-witty 
novels, The Straight and Narrow Path 
and The Prospects Are Pleasing. The grand 
lady in both of them was Ireland—sur- 
prisingly so because the author is herself 
part Irish. In A Season of Mists, She Who 
Gets Slapped is a more traditional Irish 
target—the English landed gentry. 

Ninian La Touche is a rich, middle- 
aged bachelor and art fancier who lives 
at Silverwood. a vast sprawling estate 
outside London, Ninian has vague intima- 
tions of what goes on in the wicked 


—— Se 


Great World—and what he knows of it 
long ago convinced him that he could 
not feel “at home in the 2oth century.” 
At Silverwood, time has been stopped 
resolutely, circa 1870. What starts the 
clocks moving again and causes Nini- 
an’s downfall is a hopelessly immature, 
nearly illiterate 18-year-old whom he 
hires as his secretary. Unlike Lolita’s 
Humbert Humbert. Ninian manages to 
convince himself that he is interested in 
the girl's mind: peering at a “modern” 
daub through myopic eyes, she had once 
by wildest mischance correctly identified 
a Dufy. In his passion for the girl, Ninian 
abandons his London art gallery, gets 
himself thrown into prison and eventually 
flees with his beloved to Spain. 

He leaves behind a collection of ego- 
centrics as outrageous as any in modern 
fiction, ranging from a scrofulous teen- 
aged novelist named Leo Piper to Billy 
Box, a softhearted symphony conductor 
who spends much of his time kidnaping 
animals from research laboratories. In 
the end, Ninian returns to Silverwood, 
but the clocks have advanced too far, 
and he can no longer peer out at the 
world with the old “monastic calm.” Nor, 
for that matter, can the reader. 


Cary's Africa 


AN American Visitor (247 pp.|)—Joyce 
Cary—Harper ($3.95). 


Most of today’s countless novels about 
Africa offer a paraphrase of headlines, a 
splash of truculent social justice, and a 
dubbed-in romance. To see how shallow 
they can be, one must compare them with 
the late Joyce Cary’s African books, which 
may not seem attuned to the latest news, 
but which even today make the news more 
intelligible. Cary fought in the Nigeria 
Regiment in World War I, later served as 
a magistrate dealing with the everyday 
crises of tribal life. Out of this exnerience 
came Mister Johnson (published in 1939), 
by all odds the best novel ever wr'tten 
about Africa, and An American Visitor 
(issued in 1933 but only now published in 
the U.S.), which is not up to Mister John- 
son, but proves again that Africa reached 
Cary’s pages through his pores. 

Marie. an itinerant American journalist, 
might not make it in the Peace Corps to- 
day. She is of an older vintage of do- 
gooders, descended from Rousseau and 
Thoreau, firmly convinced that she sees 
“in a little community of naked savages 
the vattern of an earthly paradise.” She 
quickly learns her mistake. The Nigerian 
tribes she has come to study want to be 
left alone. of course. Their good luck is to 
have an English district officer who wants 
the same thing. Bewsher is a typical Cary 
character—humane, eccentric, ready with 
the bottle, and just as ready to foxtrot in 
the midst of a mission compound. He han- 
dles his native charges with a nice mixture 
of cajolery, flattery and big-daddy scold- 
ing. His mistake is in thinking that be- 
cause he is on their side, they are on his. 
The natives see only that Bewsher is 
white; to them it is inconceivable that he 
is not trying to doublecross them. When 
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he loses his life, it is because he has per- | 


suaded Marie, by now his wife, that the 
best weapons are love and soft talk. 

An American Visitor is something of a 
misnomer as a title. Marie is interesting 
only as an American abstraction, a he- 
liever in the view that what is savage is 
unspoiled. What is best in the book is its 
ring of truth. The natives and the British 
whites speak and act with absolute natu- 
ralness. Cary describes the Nigerian land- 
scape, soldiers on the march, and a trib- 
al attack with casual excellence. And he 
misses few of the ironies of a situation in 
which imperfect Christians try to perfect 
the savages. 


Within a Tower of Junk 





THe Pawnsroxer (279 pp.)—Edward 
Lewis W —Hearcourt, Brace & 
World ($4.5 


Any man who runs a third-rate hock 
shop can be excused for taking a crabbed 
view of humanity. To his barred window, 
clutching their appalling array of tattered 
goods, come junkies, alkies. homosexuals, 
whores and pimps, as well as the faceless 
poor, Reflecting on his part in these end- 
trivial transactions, Sol Nazerman, 
the Harlem pawnbroker, “became filled 
with the idea that he was building a tower 
of junk, struggling and draining himself 
to amass nothing . . . For him 
of life was there in all its reality 
wretched, and grasping.” 

Before the war, Sol Nazerman had been 
an instructor at the University of Cra- 
cow; the Nazis packed him off to Belsen 
and Dachau, where his wife and daughter 
were murdered. Surviving somehow, Sol 
escaped to the U.S. and prosperity: but 
at 45 he is a grey echo of a man. By day 
he shuffles about the dusty hock shop 
that he manages for a tax-wise hoodlum 
by night, at the home he shares with his 
sister's family, he listens stolidly to the 
family’s spoiled and petulant quarrels. On 
Sundays, he sits in the backyard, reading 
Chekhov and Tolstoy in Russian. 

Once a year Sol Nazerman’s 
routine is upset. His family had died in 
August. and each summer. like the re- 
currence of some odd tropical disease. the 
memory of their torture returns to him. 
Sol’s nights become long, sleepless night 
mares; during the day. to the astonish- 
ment of his Puerto Rican apprentice, he 
fumbles through business in a trance. un- 
accountably appraising brass as gold. In 
one such August, the pawnshop is robbed; 
the apprentice—whom Author Wallant 
with a disturbingly heavy hand. has called 
Jesus Ortiz—steps in front of a bullet 
meant for Sol. In a torrent of long- 
restrained tears, Sol Nazerman begins the 
escape from his prison of self. 

In his first novel, The Human Season, 
Author Wallant wrote well of another sor- 
rowing Jew. This time the theme is not 
nearly so fresh. But Sol Nazerman. the 
erudite Shylock of Harlem. is a creature 
of fascinating complexity. As the center- 
piece of a flawed book, he is that literary 
rarity—the character whose sorrows seem 
as real as the reader's own. 
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$50 Synthetic or 


$2500 Mink ? 


You can't see the difference 


but a furrier can tell. 


Unseen molecular structures make 
an all-important difference 


in quality and value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 


but your car can tell. 


Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania... at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil...with Nature's Miracite Molecule 





The nicest things happen to people who carry | 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


x. TRAVELERS 
CSCHECKS = 


Rich...Moist... | 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 


Pouch-Pak 
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| 
| 
What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,” a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 


the Weekly Newsmagazine 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch - Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in eup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 





The nicest things happen to people who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
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Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 
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TIME LISTINGS 
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CINEMA | 


Cold Wind in August. Good hard- 
mouth dialogue and a superb performance 
by Lola Albright will persuade most view- 
ers to ignore the flaws in this low-budget 
film about a stripper’s love for a 17-year- 
old boy. 

The Sand Castle. A gay and whimsical 
satire on sun worshipers and beach-bum 
muscle growers, centering on a little boy 
who builds a castle in the sand. 

The Honeymoon Machine. This is the 
Hollywood machine in a rare moment of 
felicitous clank, turning out a slick, quick, 
funny comedy about sailors, girls, a rou- 
lette table and a computing machine, With 
Steve McQueen and Paula Prentiss. 

Fate of a Man (in Russian). Sergei 
Bondarchuk, a top Soviet film maker, di- 
rects his own powerful performance in this 
freely sentimental story of a soldier who 
is reduced to flotsam by war, then made 
whole again by the love of an orphan. 

Misty. Good fun for the slingshot set; 
the story of two children who plot to buy 
a wild pony. 

The Parent Trap. Cute, 13-year-old 
identical twins (Hayley Mills, in’ both 
cases), who have been separated since 
birth, connive to rehitch their divorced 
parents, with results that are surprisingly 
entertaining. 

Secrets of Women (in Swedish). Ingmar 
Bergman's first comedy, about the satisfied 
husbands of four dissatisfied wives. 


‘TELEVISION | 


Thurs., Aug. 17 
Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.).® 
John Barrymore doubling as Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 


Fri., Aug. 18 

Berlin: Act of War? (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). This CBS News special presents 
the background of the current Berlin 
crisis, including interviews with West Ber- 
lin’s Mayor Willy Brandt and East Ger- 
miny’s Red Propaganda Chief Gerhart 
Eisler. 

Person to Person (CBS, 10;30-11 p.m.). 
Tonight the show visits the homes of 
Actor Roddy McDowall and Actress Julie 
Newmar. 

Sat., Aug. 19 

Wide World of Sports (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). 
Playing for a $10,000 prize, Golfers Gary 
Player (Masters winner) and Arnold 
Palmer (British Open champion) swat it 
out in a match taped at St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 


Sun., Aug. 20 
Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). A condensation of Henrik Ibsen's 
Brand. 
The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Crisis at Munich retells the cen- 
tury’s classic appeasement story. Repeat. 


Tues., Aug. 22 
Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
A study of the special schools and special- 


ized programs set up by New York City’s 
school board. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-I11  p.m.). 
Helen Hayes and Janice Rule star in Four 
Women in Black, a drama based on the 
true story of four nuns who survived an 
Apache attack and crossed the Mojave 
Desert to establish a hospital. Repeat. 


er 7 
E. THEATER -| 
Straw Hat 


Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theater: 
Martha Raye in Separate Rooms. 

Kennebunkport, Me., Playhouse: The 
Marriage-Go-Round, with Our Miss (Eve) 
Arden. 

Williamstown, Mass., Summer Theater: 
Toys in the Attic, with Anne Revere aban- 
doning her Broadway role of the unworld- 
ly spinster Anna to attempt Irene Worth’s 
cool. sophisticated Albertine. 

Framingham, Mass., Carousel! Theater: 
Hugh (Wyatt Earp) O'Brian rides again in 
Destry. 

Stockbridge, Mass., Berkshire Playhouse: 
Gloria Grahame in Susannah and the 
Elders. 

Warwick, R.I., Musical Theater: Broad- 
way's 1944 blitzGrieg, Song of Norway. 

Stratford, Conn., American Shakespeare 
Festival: As You Like It, Macheth and 
Troilus and Cressida, the last in a point- 
less Civil War setting. 

New York City, Central Park: Joseph 
Papp’s excellent free Shakespeare Festival 
with A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Danville, Ky., Pioneer Theater: And All 
Men Kill, a new play by Albert Brenner. 

Hillside, Ill., Melody Top Theater: Gor- 
don and Sheila MacRae in Bloomer Girl. 

Chicago, Drury Lane Theater: Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, with Mr. & Mrs. Pat 
O'Brien. 

Los Angeles, U.C.L.A. Theater: The 
West Coast premiére of Félicien Marceau’s 
ironic comedy, The Egg. 

Monterey, Calif.. Wharf Theater and 
Opera House: Dame Judith Anderson in 
Woman Against the Gods. 

Vancouver, B.C., Queen Elizabeth Thea- 
ter: The International Festival presents 
the North American premiére of Girau- 
doux’s Men, Women and Angels, with Uta 
Hagen. 

Stratford, Ont., Stratford Festival: Love's 
Labour's Lost, Henry VII, Coriolanus, 
The Pirates of Penzance and a new play, 
The Canvas Barricade, by Donald La- 
mount Jack. 


Broadway 

In midsummer Manhattan, when the hu- 
midity could float the Queen Mary up to the 
side entrance of the Waldorf, a Broadway 
production has to be exceedingly durable 
to survive, and, although the list of run- 
ning plays has atrophied, summer visitors 
still have some good choices. Among the 
best from the past season, Jean Kerr's 
Mary, Mary continues with sellout houses, 
and Shelagh Delaney’s raw and powerful 
A Taste of Honey is still on the boards, as 
are the musicals Camelot (Arthur and the 
Round Table), Carnival! (a Broadway ver- 
sion of the film Lili), and Irma La Douce 
(Parisian underworld). From the Pleisto- 
cene epoch: Fiorello!, a musical replanting 
of New York's Little Flower; The Sound 
of Music, the last and most sentimental 
work of Rodgers & Hammerstein; and, of 
course, My Fair Lady, by George Lerner 
and Bernard Loewe. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

The Way to Colonos, by Kay Cicellis. A 
young Greek writer has borrowed charac- 
ters and situations loosely from Sophocles, 
and the result is a trio of remarkably good 
short stories, touched by tragedy. 

The Judges of the Secret Court, by 
David Stacton. The author, a historical nov- 
elist (On a Balcony) of rare skill, writes 
a bitter account of the death of Assassin 
John Wilkes Booth and the trial and 
execution of the forlorn set of dupes and 
fools named as his fellow conspirators. 

Household Ghosts, by James Kennaway. 
A sourly comic triangulation by a Scots 
author of the way men and women hurt 
each other; the wife is pretty, the husband 
admits that sex is not “my strong subject.” 
and the other man is a brilliant, caddish 
scientist, 

Jimmy Riddle, by lan Brook. In a mas- 
terful spoof on the mess in Africa, chiefly 
at the expense of the retreating British 
Empire, the author proves himself a Tar- 
zan of the japes. 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White. A superb job of 
reporting the last presidential campaign. 

The Death of Tragedy, by George Stei- 
ner. Well equipped with caustic wit as well 
as learning, the author ably follows his 
subject from Aeschylus to Brecht. 

The Spanish Civil War, by Hugh Thomas. 
The best account yet to appear of this sad 
and savage war, the truth of which, even 
more than the truth of most wars, has been 
buried by lies and lost allegiances. 

The Faces of Justice, by Sybille Bedford. 
A sort of Baedeker of the European court- 
room by a novelist (The Legacy) and 
writer of extraordinary insight, who shows 
how, in various countries, man treats man 
in the grip of the law. 


Best Sellers 
( ¥ previously included in 
Time’s choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 

. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1)* 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
. Mila 18, Uris (3) 
The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (4) 
The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (6) 
. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (7) 
. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
Rembrandt, Schmitt (8) 
A Shooting Star, Stegner 
. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene 


SEND wn een -_ 


NONFICTION 

1. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

» 3. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (3) 

. Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell (5) 

. The New English Bible (4) 

_ Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (7) 

. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (6) 

. Firsthand Report, Adams (9) 

. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (8) 

» 10. The Spanish Civil War, Thomas 


aut nw 


can 


* Position on last week’s list. 
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OLD TAYLOR 86 provides the taste most 
sought after in premium whiskey——a_ perfect 
combination of lightness and mildness with 
rich Kentuck or lo celebr ite that ta 


a special olass is been desigt 


| in striking 
rare ; iod 

old and black featuring period picces from 
Amcrican history. 


ENTUCKY BOURBON WITH THE 
definitely bette 
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kwen 
the ‘rocks’ 
taste better 


FOR YOUR OWN BAR-SIX HANDSOME 9-OZ. 
ON THE ROCKS" GLASSES-ONLY #2 


Libbey Glass Co., Dept. M 
Old Tay ss 
PO. Box 756 








Dual Filter does 


Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! 


= Pure white 
The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dual Filter gives you a unique outer filter 
inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to make P _— 
the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with a POINTED 
; : : CHARCOAL 
pure white outer filter—to balance the flavor elements in the smoke, ate © : 
— inner filter 


Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
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